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planes or on facilities chartered by the Intergovern- 


A ship’s crewman helping to assemble Hungarian chil- 
dren and baggage for a landing in New York harbor. 
7 Most of the 32,000 Hungarian refugees who arrived in 
this country between mid-November and May 1 (see 
pp. 123-131) came on United States military ships and 








mental Committee for European Migration. Formed 
in 1952 to transport refugees and migrants, en route to 
lands of resettlement, ICEM is financed by 27 member 
governments. 








In an article in the November—December 
issue of CHILDREN, Lois Barclay Murphy 
discussed some of the stresses on children 
today. In this issue she brings evidence 
from her studies at the Menninger Founda 
tion of how children call on their own inner 
resources to meet the problems of living. A 





full report of these coping studies will soon 
be published by the Foundation. Dr. Murphy is the author 
of “Personality in Young Children,” Basic Books, 1956. 


Group work, administration, casework have 
all occupied Jules Schrager at various times 
in his social work career. Before taking his 
present position he was chief residential 
worker in the department of child psychia- 
try at the Menninger Foundation. A gradu 
ate of the Graduate School of Social Work, 





Adelphi College, he has for the past 2 years 
been a student in the psychoanalytic child care program at 
the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago. 


A psychiatric social worker by training, 
Betty Woodward has had considerable ex- 
perience in placing older children and sib- 
ling groups, as well as infants, in adoption. 
Prior to going to Hope Cottage, which pro- 
vides services to unmarried mothers and 
their babies, including adoption, she was on 
the staff of the Presbyterian Child Place- 
ment Service for Texas. Previously she was consultant on 
adoption and foster care for the Texas welfare department. 


Collaborating with Eli M. Bower in the study 
he describes were two other staff members 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation: Peter Tashnovian, consultant in 
educational research, and Carl Larson, 
specialist in teacher education. With the 
department since 1950, Dr. Bower received 
his doctorate from Stanford University in 
1954. In the past 2 years he has been serving as special 
consultant for the National Institute of Mental Health. 


Three years ago Aurora Romero spent 4 
months in this country observing social work 
services to children as a United Nations 
Fellow from the Philippines. A graduate in 
education from Arellano University, she has 
worked in her country both in public welfare 
and in the public schools where her focus 
has been on counseling children and their 
families. She plans to return to this country soon to study. 


Two years ago in its special number com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of the 
Social Security Act, CHILDREN carried an 
article by Norris Class entitled, “Public 
Policy and Child Welfare.” That he has 
continued his thinking about child welfare 
administration has been attested by a recent 
series of articles in Child Welfare, journal 
of the Child Welfare League of America. Mr. Class organized 
and administered the State child welfare program in Oregon. 
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Over 30,000 Hungarians came to American communities 


between mid-November and May. . . 


SPEED IN RESETTLEMENT— 


HOW HAS IT 


WORKED? 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


Hk FASTEST mass immigration this country 

has experienced since the passage of restrictive 

immigration laws in 1922 began last November. 
On November 4, the revolution in Hungary went 
down to defeat and thousands upon thousands of 
Hungarians began to pour across the Austrian bor- 
der. Less than 3 weeks later, on November 23, the 
first of these escapees reached the Joyce Kilmer Re- 
ception Center in New Brunswick, N. J. Over 
30,000 of their fellow-countrymen followed them in 
the next 5 months. Two-thirds of them were under 
30, and nearly a third between the ages of 15 and 
19. Of the latter a large portion were unaccompa- 
nied by an adult. This was especially true of the 
19-vear-olds, but it was also true of some 800 to 1,000 
adolescents under 18. Of the 5,300 children under 
15, all but a scattered few 13- and 14-year-olds were 
with at least one parent. 

Few of the refugees stayed within the Kilmer Re- 
ception Center more than 2 or 3 weeks; most of them 
were on their way to communities of final resettle- 
ment within 10 days. 

The wheels of refugee resettlement have turned in 
this country almost unceasingly since the early days 
of the Hitler persecutions in Germany in the 1930's, 
but always they have turned slowly. 


Only once be- 
fore 


when the people of this country opened their 
hearts and homes to British children threatened by 
the Nazi blitzkrieg—has a wave of national concern 
and enthusiasm turned them to anything like the 
speed with which they have spun in recent months. 
Later efforts to bring Spanish and Jewish children 
from Vichy France to escape the Nazis became so 


snarled in red tape that only a few children managed 
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to get here before the Nazis slammed the doors to 
escape. During our own direct embroilment in the 
war the flow of refugees all but ceased. 

After the war, because of the quota restrictions of 
our immigration laws, our gates were closed to all 
but a few of the hundreds of thousands of persons 
left homeless in Europe because of the wartime and 
postwar upheavals. They were opened slightly by 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and its ensuing 
umendments, allowing limited numbers of such per- 
sons to enter on quotas mortgaged against future im- 
migration, and by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
providing for a limited number of nonquota visas to 
he issued to specified groups of people, including es- 
capees from Communist countries. 

Through all this our country has developed a pat- 
tern. The Federal Government opens the gates 
(with congressional direction as to how wide) and 
lavs down the conditions for entering. Voluntary 
welfare agencies, accredited by the Government for 
the purpose, help to select those who are to come and 
see that they get here and find a place in a com- 
For the refugee awaiting entry the system 
has been agonizingly slow; but for the agency bring- 
ing him in it has allowed plenty of time for prepa- 
ration of his resettlement into a community on this 
side. Where unaccompanied children and young 
people are concerned, it has allowed the agency to 
tind’ out through workers overseas something about 


munity. 


the youngster which could be used as a guide to 
placement plans. 

Because of the nationwide response to the Hun- 
garians’ plight and the necessity for speed in re- 
lieving Austria of at least part of the refugee burden, 
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the Hungarian program has been markedly different 
from previous refugee programs in these ways: 

1. The United States doors were open to the Hun- 

garians, at least temporarily, after careful se- 
curity sereening, regardless of their health 
conditions. 

2. Except for the first 6,500 who received the last 

of the unused nonquota visas for escapees under 
the Refugee Relief Act, the Hungarian refugees 
arrived without “green cards,” or permanent visas. 
Their “white cards” have admitted them only as 
parolees—a status made possible by a section of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which gives the 
Attorney General authority to “parole [any alien | 
into the United States temporarily .. . for emer 
gent reasons or reasons deemed strictly in the pub- 
lic interest.” ? 

3. The voluntary agencies were ased by the Gov- 

ernment to resettle the refugees and even, at first, 
to select and apportion among themselves those who 
were to come. 

4. Until May 1 of this year, when the Hungarian 

influx had slowed to a trickle, all incoming Hun- 
garian refugees were brought to one central reception 
center, the Army’s Camp Kilmer, known during the 
program as the Joyce Kilmer Reception Center. 

5. The sponsoring agencies were given neither the 

time nor the information to make individual 
resettlement arrangements with their contacts in lo- 
cal communities before the refugees’ arrival. 

6. While a Presidentially appointed committee, 

the President’s Committee for Hungarian Refu- 
gee Relief, offered coordinating and expediting serv- 
ices to the sponsoring agencies, no standards of 
placement were required or recommended by the 
Federal Government for the foster-home placement 
of unaccompanied minors. 

7. Federal funds were made available : for housing, 

feeding, and providing emergency medical serv- 
ice to the refugees on their arrival at the reception 
center and for their transportation to communities 
of resettlement (by the International Cooperation 
Administration) ; and for the hospitalization of those 
found to be medically excludable, especially the 
tuberculous (by the ICA through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service). 

Persons who have worked in refugee programs in 
the displaced persons camps of Kurope have often 
despaired at the snail-paced resettlement machinery, 
as they have watched once-proud people lose their 


self-confidence and deteriorate into dependency. 
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Last winter suddenly they found that a human and 
political emergency was spinning the wheels faster 
than they could have ever dreamed—for one group. 
And they faced new questions: does speedy resettle- 
ment also have its hazards for people, and if so how 
are the new refugees, especially the children and 
young people, being protected from them 4 

With these questions in mind I visited Camp Kil- 
mer and some of the communities where young Hun- 
garians have been sent for resettlement. The visits 
were too limited to produce any definite answers. 
But they revealed some of the problems that agencies, 
workers, and refugees have faced in this latest re- 
settlement program. 


AT THE RECEPTION CENTER 


At Kilmer seven voluntary sponsoring agencies 
were helping refugees to find their way to jobs and 
homes in American communities. Operating sepa- 
rately and independently, they enacted their roles of 
resettlement expediters from varying policies, 
amounts of experience, and degrees of pressure. 

Five of these agencies were sponsoring the bulk of 
the refugees: the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; the Church World Service, representing 
various Protestant churches; United Hias Service, 
the Jewish migration agency; the Lutheran Refugee 
Service; and the International Rescue Committee, a 
nonsectarian organization. The four religious agen- 
cies alone handled 29,600 of the 31,900 refugees who 
had come to the camp by the end of April. 

At the moment in Austria when a refugee indicated 
a desire to come to the United States, he had been 
asked his religion and then usually steered toward 
the corresponding religious agency. If he somehow 
got to this country without an agency sponsor, the 
designation was made on his arrival at Kilmer, often 
on the same basis. Those who came through the 
International Rescue Committee or the two other 
nonsectarian sponsoring agencies—the Tolstoy Foun- 
dation and the United Ukrainian Relief Associa- 
tion—were for the most part sought out by those 
The IRC was 
especially on the lookout for students and profes- 
sional persons. 


agencies in the camps of Austria. 


It also sponsored persons who pre- 
ferred the service of a nonsectarian agency. 

Kilmer while the Hungarians were there might 
have been likened to a glorified Ellis Island—“glori- 
fied,” in spite of the mud and barrenness, through 
the facilities available and the general air of wel- 
come. The Army had provided good food, clean 
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barracks, a hospital, well-equipped recreation rooms, 
and an abundance of Hungarian-speaking person- 
nel. At the peak of the influx of refugees, several 
Government agencies and 11 voluntary agencies 
other than the sponsoring agencies had offices in the 
camp to provide various types of services—employ- 
ment classification, scholarships for students, place- 
ment interviews for scientists or other highly trained 
persons, English classes, orientation-to-America 
courses, clothing, telephone calls to relatives. 

Thousands of offers of jobs and homes poured into 
the agencies—most of them valid, though some of 
them obviously exploitative. People from the sur- 
rounding area flocked to the camp to take refugees 
out to dinner or invite them into their homes. 
though the practice was discouraged by the agen- 
cies. Some came from farther away with job offers 
and immediate transportation to the community. 
While direct recruiting in the camp was generally 
not allowed, frequent exceptions were made when 
credentials could be produced. 

The purpose of the Reception Center was two- 
fold: to provide the refugee with a place to stay 
while he could be “processed” that is, given sup- 


plementary security and health “screening” by the 


A newly arrived Hungarian couple and their son talk by phone 
from Kilmer, N. J., to the man’s brother in another State. 
Free long-distance calls were one of the many services of- 
fered at the reception center by the American Red Cross. 
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Government; and to give the sponsoring agency a 
chance to match the refugee’s wishes and qualifica- 
tions with the job and housing opportunities avail- 
able in local communities. Because of the desire on 
everybody’s part to keep Kilmer from becoming a 
DP camp fostering deterioration and dependency, 
decisions were reached with incredible speed. They 
were based mainly on job qualifications in instances 
of highly trained persons, but for others less skilled 
or whose skills were less in demand, the choice of 
where a refugee was sent was usually determined by 
where a person, agency, or committee existed who 
was willing to be his local sponsor—to make tempo- 
rary living arrangements for him and to see that he 
obtained a job and a place to live, or in the case of an 
unaccompanied teen-ager, to find, and presumably 
supervise, a foster-family placement. 

When, as frequently happened, the refugee had a 
relative in this country, the sponsoring agency usu- 
ally verified the relative’s willingness to accept him, 
and his wife and children if these were along, before 
sending him on. Only one agency made it a policy 
to inquire through a local social agency before send- 
ing an unaccompanied teen-ager on to his relative 
into the quality of care the latter could offer. 


Agency Procedures 


Differences in the agencies’ resettlement proce- 
dures stemmed mainly from two sources—differ- 
ences in their own structure and in the sizes of the 
loads they carried. United Hias Service, with a 
tradition of carrying out all resettlement through 
local agencies staffed with professional social 
workers, sent all its refugees, except families or 
single adults going to relatives, to the care of Jewish 
family-service agencies. The agency follows this 
policy out of conviction that having been through 
great emotional crises, involving sudden separation 
from the loved and the familiar, and finding them- 
selves confronted with a language and customs they 
do not understand, all refugeés need help from per- 
sons skilled in understanding the effects of the emo- 
tions on decision making and adjustment. It applied 
this same theory at Kilmer where every Hias-spon- 
sored refugee was interviewed at least once by a 
professional social worker. 

Because of the Catholic diocesan structure, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference could look 
io a diocesan resettlement agent, usually the cleri- 
cal head of the Catholic Charities, to make plans to 
receive refugees and help them on their arrival. 
Ifiow much these agents use the professional social 
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workers who carry out the family and children’s 
work within the Catholic Charities and how much 
they rely on the parish priests is their own decision. 

At Kilmer, where the NCWC handled more than 
three times as many refugees as any other one agency. 
the agency found it impossible to provide social 
casework interviews to all its After the 
first few weeks of operation, however, caseworkers 
were called in from the Catholic Relief Services, 
the child placement branch of the NCWC, to inter- 
Alto- 
gether about 700 unaccompanied youngsters under 
18 came to Kilmer under NCWC sponsorship. 

The Lutheran Refugee Service works through 32 


clients. 


view every unaccompanied minor under 18 


area refugee committees, which in many instances 
are housed and administered through a statewide 
Lutheran welfare agency. These committees chan- 
nel offers of jobs and hospitality to the national 
agency from local Lutheran congregations, clergy- 
men, and sponsors, who in turn call on the local 
Lutheran service society for help in planning for 
receiving refugees, for counsel in meeting individual 
problems, and, occasionally, for direct casework serv- 
ice to refugees. At Kilmer, the Lutheran agency’s 
activities were directed by a pastor with profes- 
sional social-work training who when he spotted an 
unattached teen-ager or a serious personal or fam 
ily problem would make arrangements for sending 
the refugee directly to the care of a professionally 
staffed service society. As a result of its careful 
screening out of unaccompanied teen-agers overseas, 
the agency received only 6 unaccompanied minors 
under 18 at Kilmer. 

The Church World Service is the coordinating 
agency for the refugee work of over 30 Protestant 
At Kilmer, 
as in all previous resettlement work, Church World 
Service relied on the interest of local churches work- 


and Eastern Orthodox denominations. 


ing through their various denominational councils. 
These churches can, and often do, call on existing 
community social agencies to help with individual 
refugee problems, but because of the looseness of 
its connection with them, the Church World Ser\ 
ice has not been in a position to formulate local re- 
resettlement Like the 


conscious effort 


policy. Lutheran agency, 


it made a overseas to screen out 
Some cid reach 


its offices at Kilmer, however, and these, including 


youngsters under 18. manage to 
at least a few boys under 16, were sent out to local 
communities for placement in family homes through 
the ministers of sponsoring churches. 


The International Rescue Committee has in gen- 
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eral even less tangible community connections. Ex- 
cept in the six localities where it had set up offices 
to carry on local resettlement activities directly, it 
worked through a local or State committee, some- 
times communitywide in its representation, some- 
times sponsored by a single organization such as a 
chamber of commerce. By the end of April the IRC 
had received about 150 unaccompanied minors, many 
of them students. The agency made direct place- 
ments through its own offices of the 23 who were 
under 18, putting most of them into families, but 
sending a few to private boarding schools which had 
offered scholarships. 

The ‘Tolstoy Foundation and the United 
Ukrainian-American Relief Commission, handling a 
total of less than 500 refugees, made their place- 
ments largely through interested nationality groups. 


Keeping Families Intact 


One common policy followed by all the Govern- 
ment and sponsoring agencies at Kilmer was to keep 
families together. This had also been the agencies’ 
guiding principle in making selections overseas from 
the thousands of Hungarians in Austria who were 
applying for admission to this country. It was 
their reason for not selecting unaccompanied teen- 
agers for migration before the possibilities of re- 
uniting them with their families could be explored. 
Nevertheless, because of the confusions of the flight 
from Hungary and the pressure of numbers on Aus- 
trian hospitality emigration-caused separations did 
occur. 

To avoid further separations, the sponsoring agen- 
cies at Kilmer sent each family to a community as 
a unit whether or not all the employable members 
had qualifications in demand in that particular spot. 
If a college placement was made for a student who 
had arrived with members of his family, the agency 
looked for resettlement opportunities for the family 
near the college he would attend. The determina- 
tion to keep families together was the chief reason 
behind the agencies’ reluctance to let an IBM ma- 
chine set up at Kilmer to match job offers with 
qualifications take over a major portion of the re- 
settlement process through puncheard procedures. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act requires 
the exclusion of persons having tuberculosis, men- 
tal illness, or dangerous contagious diseases. One 
threat to family cohesion arose from the exceptional 
nature of the program in admitting persons to this 
country under parole who had legally “excludable 
diseases.” The United States Public Health Serv- 
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ice, cooperating with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and with the Department of the Army, 
performed reexaminations of all refugees within a 
day of their arrival at Kilmer to determine those 
who because of the danger of contagion needed to 
be hospitalized. To make it possible for the refu- 
gees with tuberculosis to have their families close 
at hand, the Public Health Service achieved agree- 
ments through the State health departments with 
a number of State and private sanatoria to accept 
refugee patients, for whom a daily fee would be 
paid by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Thus a refugee woman, ill of tuberculosis, 
could be sent to a hospital in or near the community 
in which a job awaited her husband, or a man could 
be hospitalized near a community promising him a 
job opportunity on release. By the middle of April, 
some 400 persons had been so hospitalized for stays 
of 6 weeks or longer. 


Student Program 

At Kilmer prospective university students were re- 
ferred, and if found academically acceptable, trans- 
By the 
middle of May, WUS had interviewed, with the help 
of the sponsoring agencies, 1,300 prospective students 


ferred to the World University Service. 


for possible scholarship placement, accepting respon- 
sibility for 1,000. While only 275 of these could be 
placed immediately in colleges—language and credit 
transeript barriers being as much of a deterrent as 
an insufficiency of scholarship offers—the WUS sent 
the others either directly to a residential English- 
language program or to New York City where they 
lived in groups under the WUS or their sponsoring 
agency's care while awaiting language-school or col- 
lege placement. Under the arrangements made by 
the Institute for International Edueation and _ fi- 
hanced by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, ex- 
tensive English-language programs for Hungarians, 
taking a total of 430 students, were held on two 
college campuses. Later, 15 other colleges offered 
“package programs” for English-language study for 
10 to 25 Hungarian students. 


IN THE COMMUNITIES 


Nothing like an exhaustive survey of how the 
Hungarians are faring in American communities 
could be possible at this early date for they are 
scattered from coast to coast. City bred people for 
the most part, the great majority have gone to urban 


jobs in urban communities, although farm offers 
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came into Kilmer in abundance. In my visits in 
early April to three communities—a large metro- 
politan area, a medium-sized city, and a smaller 
city—I could only gather hints as to how they were 
getting on. 

There could be no doubt, however, about the 
warmhearted generosity of the thousands of Amer- 
ican men and women who responded to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to make way in their communities 
and even in their homes for persons who, while 
in a sense romantic heroes, were after all complete 
strangers, “foreign” in language and manners. 

Employers had much to gain because these refu- 
gees brought with them maay skills needed in this 
country. An occupational breakdown made by the 
United States Department of Labor shows that 
nearly three-fourths of those entering the labor force 
had been classified as professional workers, techni- 
cians, craftsmen, or operatives. But employers knew 
that the use of skills requires some effort on their 
part if the persons having them cannot communi- 
cate. One manufacturing company had taken 32 en- 
gineers and their families out of Kilmer, paid for 
their food and lodging until they received their first 
paychecks, and set up English classes which would 
occupy half their worktime. The company had also 
assigned to each newcomer a sponsor from among 
the older employees, part of whose duty was to see 
that his wife took a neighborly interest in the Hun- 
garian’s wife and family. 

In a well-to-do suburb, I met with a “mothers’ 
club” composed of about 15 young married women, 
each of whom had a 15- to 19-year-old Hungarian 
boy in her home. All of these women had small 
children of their own and none had a Hungarian 
background. Matching tales about their boys’ heroic 
exploits as well as about their helpfulness around the 
house, they each expressed a determination to see 
that the boys finished high school or even college. 
They had seen to it that the local school board estab- 
lished an English class for Hungarians. They had 
also asked a social worker from an agency concerned 
with the foreign born to meet with them once a 
month to discuss ways of helping the boys. 

The social worker was also giving counsel on a 
less formal basis to a number of other women, also 
not of Hungarian background, who had Hungarian 
teen-agers in their homes. These women had re- 
sponded to their priests’ appeals for help on a day 
when 23 boys, all under 17, arrived in town from 
Kilmer only 12 hours after the Catholic resettlement 
agent had received notice that 18 were coming. 
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While most of the teen-agers were placed with 
others, many members of the rather large Hungar- 
ian-speaking population of this community had 
taken in relatives or had been active in helping in- 
coming refugee families to resettle. 

The personal touch of welcome was also evident 
in the schools. 

One first-grade teacher with 25 other children in 
her class was giving a 9-year-old Hungarian boy and 
his 6-year-old sister a half hour a day of individual 
attention. She had sat up nights making herself a 
Hungarian-English dictionary from words taught 
her by a friend so that she could communicate in 
some way with the children. 

“All the children in the class are learning Hun- 
garian from Ferenc,” she said, “but I’m the only 
one he gets angry with for mispronouncing a word !” 

Special English classes for adults were carried 
on in all three communities. In one, they were a 
part of a regular city system of evening and day 
classes for the foreign born. About 15 Hungarian 
teen-agers were attending the full-time day classes. 
One of the teachers had taken it upon herself to 
obtain after-school jobs for two of them. 


Volunteer Effort 


In another community university students were 
serving as volunteer teachers in an extensive Eng- 
lish-language program geared to the personal needs 
of the learner. Three hundred students had placed 
themselves “on call” to give individual instruction 
at any one of three centers to whatever Hungarians 
happened to turn up at any time during the day. 

The apparently inexhaustible efforts of many vol- 
unteers played a major role in settling the Hun- 
garians in. In the smaller city a citizen’s commit- 
tee spent more time in doing than planning. It 
brought refugees to the community and then faced 
the problem of temporarily meeting their food and 
shelter bills and of finding them jobs and housing. 
But it did find them jobs and housing and furniture 
and clothes and it accomplished this through the in 
dividual efforts of the committee members them- 
selves. They took refugees into their own homes, 
called prospective employers about jobs, acted as in- 
terpreters in employment interviews, looked for 
empty houses and apartments, and made personal 
radio appeals for furniture and clothing, collected 
and sorted the donations, and helped the refugees 
move the furniture into their homes. 

Cutting across 


religious lines, this committee 


acted as local sponsor for refugees from all but one 
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of the major sponsoring agencies at Kilmer. It 
made loans from a fund, raised to help the Hun- 
garian revolution, to put the newcomers up tempo- 
rarily in hotels and sparked the school board inte 
setting up evening classes in English. While a few 
of the committee members burned out their inter- 
est—one man after receiving 15 calls at. his office in 
1 day on refugee “business” was warned by his boss 
that “too much is enough”—on the whole, they have 
kept up their efforts for the newcomers. They listen 
to troubles, secure doctors for the sick, and urge their 
churches to pick up hospital tabs. 

Committees of different types exist in the other 
two communities. In one, the committee is actually 
statewide in coverage and is concerned chiefly with 
stimulating local communities to activity and fur- 
nishing them with pertinent information. How- 
ever, its members carry on an enormous amount of 
direct service work—jobfinding, homefinding, and 
general troubleshooting. 

In the large metropolitan area, the committee has 
been established on more formal community-organi- 
zation lines, with representation from social agen- 
cies, church groups, the school board, and other in- 
terested groups. Its main efforts have been toward 
channeling inquiries and offers of help to appropri- 
ate agencies. 


THE PROBLEMS 


Along with all these evidences of good will, there 
were also evidences of problems. 

One of the most serious can be illustrated by the 
story of 19-year-old Tibor. With a technical skill 
greatly in demand, Tibor was quickly placed in a 
job, and his pleasant manner made it easy to find 
him a motherly landlady. When after a month he 
lost the job, his sponsoring committee found him 
another immediately. Three later 
Tibor was fired again as “impossible.” He spent the 
following 2 weeks sitting around watching television 
until his landlady evicted him. 


almost weeks 


sy this time most of the committee members were 
disgusted with Tibor, but one warm, Hungarian- 
speaking woman invited the boy to stay in her home. 
His first night there she sat up with him until 2 
o'clock while he poured out his frustration and ces- 
pair. He was in a state of agonizing indecision as 
to whether or not to return to Hungary, for he had 
learned that his father had been deported to Siberia 
and his mother was alone in Budapest. 

While only 1 of the 3 communities had an appre- 
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Two teen-aged Hungarian boys, erstwhile freedom fighters, 
enjoy their first look at an American magazine. Many such 
boys are now learning the realities of American life in 
American foster families in various parts of the country. 


ciable number of unattached Hungarian boys under 
18, all 3 had received several 18- and 19-year-olds, 
including some girls. How many of these teen-agers 
were plagued with feelings of guilt and homesickness 
could only be surmised, for few knew enough English 
to talk to anyone freely. Even the sad-eyed Jewish 
|5-year-old who was the one youngster being super- 
vised by a social agency had to communicate with his 
caseworker in broken German. 

Many of the boys had been lionized on arriving 
in the community, but after the first splash of atten- 
tion they were expected to adjust to life with a 
family of strangers whose language they did not 
understand, to live up to their regulations and de- 
mands, and often to exhibit gratitude. Most of the 
boys seemed to be getting along, but a few responded 
with such demands of their own that their hosts 
could no longer stand to have them around and either 
turned them back to the local sponsoring agency or 
on their own initiative found another family to take 
them in. Two boys who had been out of Kilmer 
less than 2 months had already been in three family 
homes each. Some of the adjustments were made 
difficult by the fact that a few families had thought 
they were taking a boy in temporarily only to find 
themselves “stuck” with him. 

In all three communities some concerned people 
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spoke of a cooling off of the community’s enthusiasm. 
Some of them were troubled lest unfortunate indi- 
vidual incidents contribute to this. One committee, 
disturbed over reports of some raucous behavior 
among some Hungarian boys in a local bar, sent a 
volunteer, “a colonel in a full-dress uniform,” into 
the boys’ homes to give them “a good dressing-down.” 


Worries and Uncertainties 


Adding to the emotional strains of some of the 
refugees was worry about members of their families 
from whom they had become separated in the flight 
from Hungary. Some told of a brother or a father 
who had reached Austria ahead of them and had 
gone on to England or France as a first step to the 
United States, only to find that migration to this 
country was limited to Hungarians in Austria. 
Others had learned after arriving here that a mem- 
ber of their family has escaped into Yugoslavia. 
These people were inquiring at Red Cross chapters 
and other agencies about how to get their relatives to 
the United States. They were being told to tell the 
relative to apply to the nearest American consul for 
a visa under the regular quota system, although the 
Hungarian quota has been “mortgaged” for years 
to come. Current Government plans to allow rela- 
tives of refugees to enter this country as parolees, 
either from Austria or from a country of secondary 
refuge, were apparently not understood. 

Sponsors and refugees alike were worried about the 
meaning of “parolee.” Did it mean that any small 
slip would subject the refugee to immediate depor- 
tation? Would the immigration authorities be less 
lenient with parolees than with normal immigrants 
because sending them back would not require de- 
portation proceedings? Would those whose “ex- 
cludable diseases” did not heal not be allowed to 
stay’? One social-agency head said he found it diffi- 
cult to transfer his own conviction that this Govern- 
ment would not reverse its hospitality to refugees 
from a government under which arbitrary arrest and 
depertation were commonplace. 

So concerned were the young women in the 
“mothers’ club” over the uncertainties of the future 
for their young parolees that a number of them, only 
a few years older than the boys themselves, were 
seriously considering adopting the boys to give them 
status. Some were worried lest the boys be drafted 
and, by serving in the United States Army, lose their 
Hungarian citizenship without being given the priv- 
ilege of American citizenship, thus becoming state- 
less. Although the selective service authorities in 
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Washington have ruled that parolees will not be re- 
quired to register for the draft until their status as 
immigrants is made clear, in this community they 
were being advised that draft registration was a 


requirement, 


Whose Responsibility? 


Since this program included no requirement of in- 
dividual assurances or affidavits of support, there is 
nothing through which legal responsibility might 
be attached to the local sponsor, though of course 
While the 


national sponsoring agencies expect their local con- 


something of a moral obligation exists. 


tacts to meet what problems arise, they have indi- 
cated their acceptance of “final responsibility” by 
coming to the rescue in instances of catastrophic 
medical costs or in‘some instances in which re-reset- 
tlement to another community has seemed advisable. 
However, how long such responsibility extends has 
not been clearly defined. 

Some local sponsors were obviously unclear about 
much responsibility they had taken on. <A 


clergyman who had signed out about 75 refugees 


how 


from Kilmer, for several churches, expressed un- 
easiness about whether this could ever lead to his 
being held personally to account for a financial ob- 
ligation he could not meet. | woman telephoned 
a committee to ask whether she should notify the 
police that a 19-year-old Hlungarian had left her 
home and his job to join his newly arrived father 
in another State. A man actually called the police 
to keep a Hungarian couple from leaving the hotel 
where he had given them jobs and maintenance. 

Various degrees of responsibility had apparently 
been accepted by families who had taken teen-agers 
into their homes. Some, like the young women in 
the mothers’ club, apparently regarded themselves 
as real stand-in parents ready to foot all bills that 
their young refugee’s education and health might 
require. Others regarded themselves only as ten- 
porary “hosts” looking to the local agency or com- 
mittee to meet extra expenses. Still others accepted 
a “moral obligation” but found themselves facing 
expenses outside their ability to pay. More than 
one family had taken ‘a boy to the dentist and learned 
that it would cost at least $200 or $300 to put his 
teeth in shape. 

Haunting the local agencies and committees was 
the specter of medical expenses. Many of the refu- 
gees were already well enough established in their 
jobs to pay for the mumps or measles or other oc- 


casional illnesses which happen in every family. 
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But few had had time to save for emergencies, such 
as an operation, and some were using every spare 
penny to send food, clothing, and medicine back to 
their relatives in Hungary. 

So far the costs of operations and other expensive 
Doctors 
and hospitals were being generous with free service, 


medical care had been met in various ways. 


In a few instances when a high, continuing expense 
was involved—as for a girl in the psychiartric ward 
of a voluntary hospital—the national sponsoring 
agency had agreed to pay the bill. Church con- 
gregations had responded to individual appeals. 
Generally a new arrangement had to be made in 
each case, for, except for the Jewish agencies, none 
of the local sponsoring organizations seemed to have 
an automatic plan for meeting medical needs. The 
sporsors in these communities were not calling on 
the public agencies for help for fear of putting the 
refugee into the category of “public charge,” thus 
making him deportable under the immigration law. 
In any event, general assistance in the two States in 
which these communities were located was not avail- 
able to nonresidents, nor in one to aliens. 


Unaccompanied Minors 


In none of the three communities I visited was 
any public authority inquiring into the protection 
of the minors brought into the State under this pro- 
gram. The State in which the large city is situated 
has a law governing the importation of unaccom- 
panied minors, which sets up certain requirements 
including reporting, supervision, and the placement 
of a bond. However, the State welfare department 
was not even aware of the fact that at least 25 un- 
accompanied adolescents under 17 had been sent to 
that city, nor did their sponsors seem to be aware of 
the State’s requirements. 

The questions of whether and how to further a 
refugee’s education were presenting some problems. 
Boys as young as 14 and 15 had been out of school 
2 years working in industry. Their foster parents 
were eager for them to attend high school, but most 
of the boys wanted to get jobs in order “to buy a 
car.” Ilere they ran up against State laws which 
require school attendance until the age of 16. On 
the other hand, some older boys wanted desperately 
to get an education. 

One family took in two refugee boys, Sandor, aged 
16, and Janos, aged 22. When Sandor was sent to 
high school, Janos quit his job in a bakery and said 
he wanted to go to school. The high school al- 
lowed him to enter, and at the time of my visit he 
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was still there studying hard, but 16-year-old San- 
dor had quit school and found a job. 

Some of the older boys were hoping to receive 
university scholarships, to finish training already be- 
yun in fFungary. The community committee in the 
large metropolitan area was canvassing all colleges 
and universities in half the State for possible schol- 
arship offers. It had secured a few but these were 
not in the fields of some of the most advanced 
students’ interests. Nothing was available for a 
girl who had lacked only 4 months of graduating 
from the University of Budapest as an architectural 
engineer. There was a chance that some of these 
students would be placed by the World University 
Service in the fall, but so far this agency had only 
300 fall scholarships pending for the 800 students 
on its waiting list. 


Some Unknowns 


In none of these communities did anyone know 
exactly how many refugees had arrived or how well 
everyone was adjusting. Among the unknown quan- 
tities were the refugees who had come to relatives. 
‘They became known only as crises arose, as when 
the aunt of a Hungarian boy called an agency for 
help in paying for an appendectomy. One spon- 
soring group went to the railroad station for some 
Hlungarians and found itself with an extra family, 
stranded there by a man who had disclaimed rela- 
tionship when he saw that the cousin he had come 
to meet had brought along his wife and five children. 

In one community a nonsponsoring family serv- 
ive agency was giving casework service to the rela- 
tives of a refugee family in an effort to prevent an 
explosion of the tensions which had resulted from 
the doubling up of families. This agency’s director 
pointed out that because of decentralization and in- 
consistency of services to the refugees in the com- 
munity, no clear picture could be obtained of their 
adjustment. He suggested that many more of the 
Hungarian families might have used casework serv- 
ice if it had been made available to them. 

There was some indication that the separation of 
services, and therefore of refugees, on a religious 
basis was bewildering to them. In one community 
the unaccompanied teen-agers sponsored by one re- 
ligious group had been taken out of an English class 
run by the school board but located in the church 
house of another religious group. Later, in one of 
their class conversation practices, one of the remain- 
ing boys asked another: “What is the difference be- 
tween a Lutheran and a Catholic in America?” 
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In no community did I encounter any participat- 
ing person who felt that the resettlement program as 
a whole was failing. On the contrary, much faith 
was expressed in the contribution these newcomers 
would make to American life. ‘To persons who had 
worked in other refugee programs the comparison 
between speed and the tempo with which refugees 
were formerly brought to this country left no doubt 
as to their preference for the quicker pace, in spite 
of some of the confusions it brings. (One sponsor- 
ing group learned 2 weeks after it had brought 50 
refugees to town that one of the women had left 
her baby behind in Kilmer. ) 

“These refugees have come so fast they hardly 
know where they said one agency worker. 
“There hasn’t been time for them to prepare for life 
in America nor even to digest their own decision to 
come. But neither has there been time for them to 
become psychologically pauperized by helpless wait- 
ingin DP camps. They still have their self-respect.” 

The speed of the program has also left the com- 
munities of resettlement with a few unsettled prob- 
lems, some of which cannot be solved without outside 
help. ‘The chief needs expressed were: 


are,” 


1. The dissemination to communities, by one coor- 
dinating agency, of information clarifying na- 
tional policies in regard to the refugee, especially in 
reference to: the meaning of parolee status; current 
immigration procedures in regard to refugees still 
in Austria, Yugoslavia, or other parts of Europe; the 
definition of “a public charge” as it relates to de- 
portability; the responsibility incurred in sponsor- 
ship; selective service regulations. 
2. A nationwide educational program to keep alive 
the story of the Hungarians and spread under- 
standing of the psychological strains these refugees, 
especially the unattached teen-agers, are undergoing. 

3. Some help in meeting medical or other unfore- 

seen expenses arising after resettlement. 

Time alone can tell just what resettlement will mean 
for each of the Hungarians who has arrived here 
since last November. In the meantime it seems fair 
to observe that the world is made up of unpredictable 
human beings, including refugees, local sponsors, 
businessmen, churchmen, social workers, administra- 
tors, Government officials, generals, and Congress- 
men; that an unrippled coordination suitable to them 
all is perhaps an unachievable goal; and that the hu- 
man spirit can be remarkably generous and tough. 
Immigration and Nationality Act, 1952, as 


Sec. 212 (d) (5), 


amended. 








LEARNING HOW CHILDREN 
COPE WITH PROBLEMS 


LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY, Ph. D. 


Research Consultant, Department of Child Psychiatry, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 


MERICAN CHILDREN have been observed 

in longitudinal studies for some 30 years. 

To be sure, the numbers are relatively small; 

most of the children studied were children in cities 

or university centers, and often all too many of them 

came from faculty families who had placed them in 

university nursery schools or experimental schools. 

Such centers had the facilities for carrying out care- 

ful studies and the children in them were easily ac- 

cessible. Thus the samples are not by any means 

representative of even the major subcultural groups 
in the United States. 

Even so, these samples of middle-class, normal 
children have produced data to support some impor- 
tant conclusions. It is clear that whether children 
grow up in the San Francisco Bay area, in New 
Haven, Conn., or in suburbs of New York City, they 
have plenty of problems to cope with in the process. 
Some of these problems grow out of things that are 
done to or happen to the child : operations; accidents ; 
childhood diseases and virus infections; the uproot- 
ing from friends and a familiar neighborhood as 
father gets a better job in another town or the family 
moves into a better house in a very different neighbor- 
hood; tensions bouncing onto the child from inter- 
national relations, war anxieties, or actual absence of 
the father for military service; separations from 
parents who need to have a share of fun, recreation, 
and social life of their own or because of a need for 
hospitalization; separations when the child starts 
to nursery school or school, sometimes before he is 
emotionally ready to leave the home nest; tensions 
between parents, which are widespread and increase 
at time of ill health or stress in the larger family of 
in-laws. 

Some of the problems arise chiefly within the child 
and arise from: discrepancies between the child’s 
abilities and his goals; vulnerability or instability 
related to what may be rather minor inequalities or 
defects in the structural equipment of the child; 
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anxieties and anger aroused by the arrival of a 
brother or sister, a competitor for the parents’ af- 
fection; or feelings of being different from brothers 
and sisters or other children who may seem to receive 
more attention, love, or approval. 

These problems and many others have to be con- 
sidered as part of the normal expectable sources of 
stress for children growing up in our culture. 

Different constellations of these and other normal 
expectable stresses, along with ups and downs in the 
stability of the organism during the shifting se- 
quences of body development, contribute to the 
responses resembling behavior problems or “symp- 
How 
these develop is beautifully documented in Jean 
Macfarlane’s A Developmental Study of the Be- 


havior Problems in Normal Children Between 21 


toms” commonly seen as children grow up. 


Months and 14 years.’ 


All the time they are experiencing the normal 
stresses of life, children keep on growing, develop- 
ing strength, and consolidating 
until they become adults. Those rambunctious and 
difficult 4-year-olds, Robert in the movie, “Z7'his /s 
Robert,” ? and Colin in our earlier studies,’ have now 


their resources 


turned into strong young men entering upon pro- 
fessional preparation along with many other erst- 
while imps who created plenty of trouble and anxious 
days for mothers and teachers who had absorbed un- 
realistic concepts of “good adjustment” from set 
“norms.” The trouble with such standards is that 
those who set them had not taken into account the 
question of how well adjusted it is possible to be 
under the conditions of growing up in our society. 
Sensitivities which contributed to “problems” when 
children were little have sometimes blossomed before 
our eyes into creativeness as these children matured 
with support and opportunities provided by school 
and family. Many ashy child—like Arthur who was 
timid in relationships with other children at the age 
of 3 and 4 but highest in scores on rhythm and 
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imagination, or Annina who made no contact with her 
nursery-school group until she got to a music hour 
after several weeks of sitting on the sideline—is now 
making a creative contribution to the community in 
which he lives through “little theater” work, teach- 
ing, or other activities. 

Other children, like some of those described in 
some detail in Caplan’s E’'motional Problems of Early 
Childhood, were able to come through in a well- 
integrated way when they were free from the pres- 
sures of their parents and were able to make de- 
cisions for themselves. 


How Did They Manage? 


Instances of this sort and many others which can 
be pulled out from the tightly packed files of re- 
search offices across the United States focus our 
curiosity on the question: What was going on? How 
did these children cope with their problems? What 
contributed to their increasing strength and ability 
to outgrow the behavioral difficulties and symptoms 
which they showed at various points during their 
developmental years? Such questions imply that 
the periods and levels of continuity and change dur- 
ing growth and their relation to the child’s develop- 
ing ways of coping with his environment, his prob- 
lems, and his feelings present important areas for 
child study. 

Biographers have been fairer than psychologists 
about the flux and change, the emergence and un- 
folding of personality, in spite of the strong tools 
provided psychologists by psychoanalysis. anthro- 
pology, and biology. Perhaps biographers have 
been freer because they are not burdened by biases 
and assumptions about the role of more or less stat- 
ically conceived genetic factors or by standard- 
It is natural 
for them to think in terms of growth and struggle, 


ized criteria of developmental norms. 


of pressures and how the individual coped with 
them. 

Along with biography we have in fiction a few ex- 
traordinarily discerning studies of children at dif- 
ferent phases of development, as in High Wind in 
Jamaica Early Sorrow’ or What Maisie Knew. 
Still these sensitive delineations of childhood experi- 
ence do not tell us much about the efforts of the 
everyday child to deal with the everyday stresses of 
his life, much less the deeper levels of management 
of feelings aroused by the frustrations, deprivations, 
disappointments, and pressures of normal living. 

With this dilemma in mind, in 1953 the Menninger 
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Foundation, with the support of a grant from the 
Public Health Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, began to 
study a group of everyday children of preschool 
age. These children had already been studied dur- 
ing infaney by Drs. Mary Leitch and Sibylle Esca- 
lona so that we already had certain information 
about the families, the personality of their mothers, 
and the characteristics of each child. This made it 
possible for us to draw a line from the point during 
the preschool period at which we began studying, 
for a longer period of time, and with a greater 
variety of methods, a quarter of the children studied 
by Leitch and Escalona. This work is now being 
carried into the “latency” age (5 to 12), giving us 
a chance to see the children as they move away from 
their families into a wider world. 

Our purpose was to focus on the child’s range and 
ways of coping with everyday problems, the proc- 
esses and sequences involved in development of new 
ways of coping with new problems as well as per- 
sistent and old ones, continuing styles of coping, 
and, if possible, relationships between the child’s 
equipment (including temperament) and his style 


We included his 


ot coping and coping capacity. 


In taking an “embedded figure test” this little girl is help- 
ing observers to judge her ability to understand, master, and 
restructure—that is, to cope with—the environment. She is 
pulling out the house form from the picture of a king’s head. 
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ways of handling impacts from events on the outsid: 
and also his feelings, conflicts and stresses from 
within himself. 

It is not possible to describe here the total scope 
of the study. All we can do is to give a brief pre- 
view of some of the results we are organizing, some 
of which will be reported in a book on how normal 
children cove with their problems. 

During their preschool period we saw these chil- 
dren coping with: separation from their mothers: 
new situations; the pressures and demands from 
male adult testers and examiners, as compared with 
the kinds of pressures presented by female adults; 
the threat of invasion of their privacy by an adult; 
authority pressures such as limits, demands to be 
quiet, demands for compliance; competition from 
siblings; mother’s pregnancy and the anticipation of 
a new baby: sex-role confusions; threat to body 
image and traumata of illness or an operation such 
as a tonsillectomy; aggression and competition from 
peers; special external events, such as the tornadoes 
that raged in Kansas in the spring of 1956; and 
anxieties aroused by the kidnaping and murder of 
a child in Kansas City during the early days of our 
study. 


Styles of Coping 


We cannot illustrate here the whole range of ways 
We shall limit 


ourselves here to those observed in one sort of situ- 


of coping with different experiences. 


ation: the children as they took relatively standard- 
ized tests, both “structured” and “unstructured,” in- 
telligence and projective. We regarded these tests 
as challenges involving a mild degree of stress from 
failures, pressure for speed, and the like. As we ob- 
served the children coping with us and our demands, 
they taught us to watch for certain types of steps 
toward managing problems in the environment, such 
ws : 

1. Selection from the environment, narrowing the field, 
choosing what can be coped with; timing the sequences of 
coping or the period of adjustment to bring the stress within 
dimensions that can be handled. 


2. Denial of reality; projecting; using fantasy to avoid the 


situation. 


3. Resisting excessive or unwelcome demands; escaping from 
or evading them. 


4. Tolerating; putting up with; accepting; understanding. 


5. Mobilization of extra effort; compulsive repetitions or 
practice. 


6. Cushioning; protecting self with available gratifications. 
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7. Compensating for; giving self leeway with momentary 
regressions; softening or embellishing the situation imagina- 
tively. 


8. Restructuring; reversing roles; controlling the adult or 
the situation; making it into something different which can 
be mastered. 


Analysis of the intelligence-test behavior of the 
children of preschool age showed that most of the 
happiest or best adjusted children used a wide variety 
of defenses in a flexible way. 

We are also finding it important to watch sequences 
of coping constellations, including defense mecha- 
nisms and direct efforts characteristic of successive 
age levels and of different personalities. Some chil- 
dren grow step by step: others take more uneven 
paths. 

It is not possible to describe here all the different 
styles of coping which we have encountered, much 
less details of the factors which contribute to them. 
Finding out about the latter has required the most 
delicate study of infaney data in relation to later 
records and of the continuities and new developments 
in family dynamics over the whole period. We can, 
however, indicate certain major differences in styles. 

For instance, certain children are much more apt 
to cope with the problems in the external environ- 
ment by trying to change reality to suit their own 


taste. They might be called reality-changing cop- 
ers. These children think up tests for the tester, thus 


reversing roles, suggest new ways of doing things, or 
utilize resources of the room not included in the test. 
It is perhaps not surprising to find such an approach 
among youngsters in Kansas where the environment 
actually was drastically changed in the last hundred 
vears by the efforts of the settlers and later inhabi- 
tants. Other children develop coping methods which 
remain within the limits of reality as presented to 
the child. 

Such differences do not seem to be related to in- 
telligence in any close way. Among normal children 
within the age range we find both styles of coping at 
different intelligence levels, from average to very 
superior. While intelligence may be a necessary fac- 
tor in the tendency to cope by reality changing, ap- 
parently it is not a sufficient factor. Possibly, as- 
pects of native equipment or constitutional factors 
may be important here. 

We could suggest a hypothesis that fantasy, even 
if not different in degree, serves a different purpose 


among children. Some use it to compensate for frus- 
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tration and others use it more to rehearse and develop 
creative ideas to be directed outwardly. 

Creativity in coping will probably be found to 
involve different constellations of factors, such as: 


1. Range of observation. 


nm 


. Discrimination in observation (unusual details). 

3. Range of freedom to explore, manipulate, experiment. 

4. Range of techniques with people. 

5. Wide affective-cognitive range (ability to use and shift 
between secondary and primary processes and shades in 
between). 

6. Freedom from excessive dependence on assumed limits or 
demands. 

7. Large number of ideas. 

8. Originality of ideas. 

9. Constructiveness with materials (tendency to combine, 
integrate). 

10. Capacity to integrate fantasy and impulses from within 
with opportunities in the external situation. 

While the basic direction of coping efforts, such 
as the tendency to be active in coping with stress, 
may tend to characterize a child over the whole pe- 
riod during which we have watched him, dramatic 
developmental changes and sequences in the use of 


specific coping devices occur. 


Sequences in Coping 


Records kept for us by a mother show stages in 
her child’s development of more mature methods of 
coping with fear, pain, shyness, dependence, compe- 
tition from a younger sibling, and the like. These 
records also show successive stages in the evolution 
of the child’s practice of gaining comfort from toys 
and animals. Beginning with a “cradle gym” and 
proceeding to stuffed animals and then to live cats, 
he used the objects first as sleep comforters, then as 
props against fatigue, and finally as companions to 
help him cope with the strange new situation of 
school. 

A brief summary of the stages a little girl, Molly, 
went through in coping with fear of thunder and 
the noise of a jetplane follows: 

|. As a 2-year-old Molly cried many times and was com- 
pletely terrified during thunderstorms or when a jetplane 
passed overhead. 


2. At 3 years 3 months, she got into bed with her older sister 
during a thunderstorm and accepted comfort from her. 


3. At about the same time Molly began to reassure herself 
(and her baby brother) saying, “It’s just noise and it really 
won't hurt you a bit.” 
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At a party for the children in the study this child coped 
with her shyness by comforting herself with two large dolls. 


4. A month later Molly was again terrified as a jetplane 
flew unusually low overhead; she cried, and clung to her sister 
for comfort. A few hours later she repeated several times to 
herself, “Thunder really doesn’t hurt you; it just sounds noisy. 
I'm not scared of planes, just thunder.” 


5. The next month she opened the door into her parents’ 
room during a thunderstorm, saying that her younger brother 
was afraid (although he was really fast asleep). 


6. Nine months later, at 4 years 2 months, she was awakened 
from a nap during a thunderstorm, but remained quietly in 
bed. Afterward she said to her sister, “There was lots of 
thunder, but I just snuggled in my bed and didn’t cry a bit.” 


7. Four months later, at 414 years, Molly showed no fear 
herself during a storm and comforted her frightened little 
brother, saying, “I remember when I was a little baby and I 
was scared of thunder and I used to cry and cry every time it 
thundered.” 

Here we see the two-steps-forward-one-step- 
backward process : 

1. Over expression of fearful affect and helplessness. 


2. to actively seeking comfort from a supporting person. 


3. to internalizing the comfort and the image of the com- 
forting person, acting as comforter to herself. 


4. to differentiating sources of the fear while still reverting 
to the need for physical comfort from her sister. 


5. to projecting the fear to her baby brother (as a way of 
rationalizing getting the support she needed) and seeking a 
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symbol of support (opening the door without demand for 
physical or other active comforting). 


6. to combining actively comforting herself with formula- 
tion of a self-image in terms of pride in control and mastery of 
her fear. 

7. to reaction formation, achievement of bravery and re- 
ferral of the fear to her past. 


Problem Behavior 

As in other longitudinal investigations of normal 
samples we are finding plenty of “problems,” in the 
traditional clinical sense, in this sample of preschool 
children. What we are also finding is the place of 
so-called problems of behavior in the child’s devel- 
oping effort to deal with the stress and pressures of 
life. Thus Molly’s screams, when she is terrified by 
thunder, bring mother’s comforting response, physi- 
eal and verbal (not scolding or admonitions not to 
ery), Which she accepts, internalizes, and subse- 
quently offers to her frightened little brother. We 
can thus see the process by which the reinforcement 
Of ¢ go stre ngth vid specific successful coping efforts: 
(a) diminishes anaie ty : (6b) relaxes certain defenses: 
flexible 
UNE of them; and (d) leads to new coping é fiorts of 


(c) substitutes other de fe nses and a more 


amore socially CCE ptable or even creative ty pe : 

The reader can easily see that many of the pat 
terns which are ordinarily called problem behavior 
or even symptoms of emotional disturbance appear 
We 


are not interested in moralizing about these or re- 


along the way among children’s coping devices. 


garding them as deviations from ideal behavior or 
We are 
more interested in the circumstances in which this 
behavior occurs, the role it has in the child’s learn- 
ing to handle his problems, the fate of it as the child 


the kind of behavior that society prefers. 


loses or gains ground in developing appropriate 
ways of handling his problems, and the relation of 
individual styles of coping to the total development 
and maturing equipment of the child. 


We find that it is typical for preschool children to 
show regressive types of behavior during intelligence 
tests. In fact in our sample of children the pre- 
school period is characterized by a flexible use of a 
large variety of defense mechanisms. One of the 
main characteristics of development into the latency 
period in this group appears to be a narrowing of 
the range of defenses used by each child and the 
crystallizing of these into more rigid patterns of 
character structure. It will be important to watch 
whether the children who cope most comfortably 
with the widest range of typical life problems dur- 
ing the latency period are those who retain some of 
their flexibility to call on a variety of defenses, or 
are those who develop firmer character structure, 
If the latter is the case, this might mean that these 
children have a sharper awareness of self as dis- 
tinct from the environment and therefore an ability 
to differentiate themselves from the confusions and 
pressures of the environment. 

There are, of course, many technical problems of 
use of methods, the development of concepts, and 
evaluation of data. Our intention here has been 
only to offer a brief glimpse of the areas being ex- 
plored in our efforts to learn what a child’s coping 
behavior means to the child himself, and what it con- 


tributes to the development of his personality. 


‘Macfarlane, Jean; Allen, Lucile; Honzik, Marjorie P.: A develop- 
mental study of the behavior problems of normal children between 21 
months and 14 years. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Call- 
fornia Press, 1954. 


* This is Robert. New York: New York University Film Library. 


* Murphy, 
normal child. 


Lois B.: Personality in young children. Vol. 2, Colin, a 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. 


*Caplan, Gerald (editor): Emotional problems of early 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. 


childhood. 


*Hughes, Richard A. W.: High wind in Jamaica. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1930. 
*Mann, T.: Early sorrow. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 


‘James, Henry: What Maisie knew. New York: Scribner, 1906. 








. . . every time we creep behind a technique or professional attitude 
there is the danger that we are trying to get people away from us a little 
farther, so that we can manage them in a more at-arm’s-length kind of way. 


Benjamin Spock, M. D., In Child Welfare, May 1956. 
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Two experiments with adoptive parents... 


AFTER ADOPTION 


I AN AGENCY-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


JULES SCHRAGER, M. S. W. 


Resource Staff Member, Association for Family Living, Chicago 


Hk ASSOCIATION for Family Living, a 
voluntary agency, offers a twofold program of 
service in the Chicago area: (1) an individual 
counseling service; (2) a service oriented around the 
concept of “family life education.” In connection 
with the latter it provides professional leadership to 
many different kinds of groups: child-study clubs; 
PTA’s; 


groups formed under the aegis of the association. 


neighborhood parent organizations; and 


From time to time, out of its concern over some 
special problem, the agency will announce a special 
series of discussions and will encourage participation 
from the community at large as well as from its mem- 
bership. Accordingly, about a year ago the asso- 
clation announced that it was sponsoring a conference 
for parents of adopted children. 100 such 
parents attended the opening orientation session. 


Over 


Of these, 30 couples requested additional meetings. 
Two series of three sessions were arranged to run 
simultaneously, each series involving a group of 15 


= 


couples. Attendance at these series was uniformly 
high for both fathers and mothers. 

This brief report is based on the observations of 
one of these groups. The facts about the partici- 
pants were derived from a questionnaire filled out 
by the 30 parents in the same group. 

The participants were middle-income people living 
Most of them were Jewish in 
The 


The majority had had at 


in the Chicago area. 
religious affiliation and all were American born. 
average age Was 55.5 years. 
least a high-school education and a number were 
college educated. 

Of the 17 children who were adopted by these 


1 couples, 12 had been received before they were 2 
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months old, with the greatest number being under a 
week old at the time of acceptance. Only one of the 
couples had adopted “older” children; this couple 
had made a dual adoption, through an agency, of 
a brother and sister, ages 6 and 7, respectively. 

At the time of the meetings the children ranged 
in age from 1 year through 11 years of age. Sixty 
percent were in the age range 8-11, the remainder 
in the 1-5-year group. The majority of children in 
each group were near the top of each age group. 

Of the 17 children, 10 had been secured for adop- 
tion through physicians, and 4 through lawyers. The 
remaining 3 had been secured through social agencies. 
Thirteen of the 15 couples reported that they had had 
no professional help prior to, during, or after the 
The 
3 couples who were agency clients (accounting for 4 
children) had been interviewed frequently by a case- 
worker during the adoptive study, and monthly dur- 
ing the period of “supervision” after placement, as 
required by law. 


adoption, aside from incidental legal services. 


General Observations 


This paper will address itself to two main ques 
tions: (1) what accounts for the large response to 
this offer of service? (2) how does the content of the 
meetings reflect the concerns and interests of the 
adoptive parents! Tentative explanations only will 
be offered as suggestive of further exploration, as the 
limited size of the group and the informal, explora- 
tory character of the program could provide clues 
only to the answers. 

Since the program was limited to 3 sessions of 
114, hours each, it provided little opportunity for 
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real relationships to develop, either between partici- 
pants and leader, or between members of the group. 
This relative anonymity seemed at first to constrict 
the group’s activity, especially in the early part of 
the first session. However, a fair amount of give 
and take occurred between members of the group and 
the leader. The initial resistance broke down when 
the leader abandoned the “lecture” type of approach 
and turned pieces of the discussion over to the group 
for elaboration. Encouraged by the leader's per 
missive attitude, and pressed from within by the 
urgency of the questions they needed to articulate, 
the participants began to lift the “anonymous” veil 
from their contributions and to express clirectly their 
personal opinions and concerns. 

The content of the leader’s presentation at each 
meeting consisted of brief opening remarks related 
to general problems of child development. These 
were purposely offered within the framework of the 
parent-child relationship as such, without reference 
to the special conditions surrounding adoption. Ir- 
respective of the nature of these introductory com 
ments, the participants, in “taking over” the discus- 
sion, turned the content into channels which were 
Thus, no mat- 
ter what subject had been introduced they connected 
it with the adoptive status of the child. Whether 
the problem was a universal one involving all chil- 


closer to their own areas of concern. 


dren, or one characteristic only of one specific child, 
a special undercurrent of feeling seemed to differen- 
tiate the discussion of these participants from the 
discussions of other parents dealing with similar 
material, 

According to scientific observations, emotional 
preparation for parenthood is not a full-blown char- 
acteristic of adulthood. Rather, it is a development 
parallel with the intrauterine growth of the child. 
Both the newborn child and his parents have had 9 
months in which to get used to the ideas of the shifts 
which are taking place in their emotional interrela- 
tionships, and to learn to accommodate themselves 
to these new facts of life.’ 

Obviously this opportunity does not exist for 
uloptive parents. On the contrary, their problem 
They must experience 
troubled feelings derived from the fact that natural 
parenthood has been denied them.’ 


is «doubly complicated. 
The adoptive 
mother has also been denied the normal psychobio- 
logical processes which prepare a woman for mother 
hood. It is no wonder that in a parent-education 
group such couples become preoccupied with the fact 
of adoption, and tend to confuse stages in the de- 
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velopmental process of the child with the “special- 
ness” characteristic of the adoption process.’ Some 
of their observations in the discussion groups be- 
trayed the deeper feelings with which some adoptive 
parents must struggle in developing strong ties of 
identification with their children. 


Some Major Concerns 

As the group’s participation in the discussion in 
The first in im- 
portance (as measured by time given to it by the 
group) 


creased, two major foci dominated. 


concerned S¢ paration Cn pe riences in the 
broad meaning of this term. The earliest develop- 
mental aspect which elicited noticeable anxiety was 
walking. Considerable time was devoted to dis- 
cussion of optimal and average ages at which the 
young child can be expected to walk, and strong 
feelings of concern were expressed as to the effects 
of premature efforts to teach the child to walk. Some 
of the participants’ observations on individual chil- 
dren were colored by speculations as to the endow- 
ment of the child and its relationship to early or late 
walking. 

In attempting to understand these concerns, one 
ean fall back briefly on similar observations noted 
with “natural” parents. Surely, the achievement of 
walking represents a high spot in the child’s early 
development. One need only to see the wonder- 
ment and pleasure all parents express at the child’s 
first step to be convinced of this. However, it seemed 
to this observer that something additional was being 
expressed by this group, which Was perhaps derived 
from the impending change in proximity of child 
to parent. 

With mastery over the means of locomotion, the 
child for the first time is able at will to utilize dis- 
tance in his relationship to his parent. He now has 
a clearer means of expressing wanting to be close to 
While 


this introduces a sharper concern for the child’s safety 


the parent or wanting to be away from him. 


to all parents, the anxiety expressed over it by the 
adoptive parents in their discussion seemed to imply 
some special implication. Perhaps, for them, move- 
ment away has some connotation of rejection of the 
parent by the child. 

Moreover, since the participants referred so fre- 
quently to endowment in connection with walking, 
and since endowment is something that can only be 
evaluated properly as it unfolds, uncertainty in this 
respect was doubtless another source of their anxiety 
about when walking might occur. Adoptive parents, 
like all other parents, can have no prior assurances 
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On the other hand, 
they cannot say, as natural parents can, “He takes 


as to how a child will develop. 


after his dad,” without arousing in themselves con- 
siderable anxious speculation about the child’s bio- 
logical parents. Frequently their fantasies about 
their child’s origin tend to obfuscate their perception 
of the child’s development and to color their expec- 
tutions of him.* 

Another subject which provoked considerable dis- 
cussion Was the physical separation of parent and 
child when the latter enters nursery school or school. 
Ilere the concern focused on the teacher-child rela- 
tionship. “Will the child be ‘liked’ by the teacher / 
which seemed to mean: ‘Will the teacher approve of 
what I've been able to do with the child?’ ” “Will 
the teacher understand the ‘special nature of this 
child’s life experiences, or will she inadvertently dis- 
rupt the effort I have made to help him grow up?” 
Such questions carried an apprehensive quality re- 
lated to the fact that in going to school the child is 
taking on a relationship with a parent surrogate. 
Perhaps this apprehension grows out of the ultimate 
fear, expressed openly by some of the adoptive par- 
ents, that they will lose the child at maturity to his 
natural parents. 

Problems about the natural parents became the 
Most 


of the participants themselves knew, or were aware 


center of the group’s most lively discussion. 


that someone knew, the identity of the natural 
parents. Those who had adopted their children 
through a social agency could fall back on the pro- 
fessional resources of the agency for help with this 
problem. Those who had adopted privately showed 
considerable disturbance over the question of what 
to say to the child when he asks, “Who are my rea/ 
parents?” They seemed to have little conviction that 
they were the child’s real parents ; that parenthood 
Was something more than a physical relationship. 
(ruilt about having adopted, and anxiety over the 
possibility of losing the child to the “own” parents 
nay have been obstructing such a conviction. In- 
terestingly, this was the only part of the discussion 
in Which hostility to the group leader was expressed. 
One couple suggested that perhaps the group could 
have the opinion of “an expert,” someone who had 
had experience with “hundreds of children who were 
adopted.” 


Problems About Sex 
Phe second major emphasis was on the problem of 
sex, In relation to sexual development and the giving 


of sex information. It should be noted again at this 
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point that the children under discussion fell into two 
main age groups, between 1-5 and 8-11 years, and 
that the largest number fell into the top of each 
group. Thus, most of the children were experienc- 
ing intense feelings associated with their particular 
stage of psychosexual development; the younger 
children with confllicts associated with the Oedipal 
phase, and the older ones with the pressures of 
pubescence and approaching adolescence. 

Out of the welter of questions raised about sex, 
the leader noted two chief concerns: (1) how to ex- 
plain to the young child “where babies come from”; 
(2) apprehension over the older child’s behavior 
toward his peers of the opposite sex. 

All parents have to deal with the question of when 
and how to tell children where babies come from. 
These parents, however, had elaborations of the ques- 
tion, summed up by one parent as: “How can I ex- 
plain to my 4-year-old where babies come from 
when I can’t tell him that he came out of my tummy.” 
Thus to the adoptive mother, this routine question 
became emotionally laden as she struggled with her 
own feelings of incompleteness and inadequacy. 


Adolescent Behavior 

The concerns over the heterosexual relationships 
of the older preadolescent child were expressed 
obliquely, but with considerable evidence of intense 
feeling. Predominating in the discussion were com- 
ments on the observable shifts in the mores of con- 
temporary “youth culture” from those which pre- 
vailed “when we were kids.” Apprehension over 
early dating and “going steady,” use of makeup, in- 
formal “gang” associations, and aggressive behavior 
permeated this phase of the discussion. It was ac- 
companied by reactions of indignation over the de- 
fiant quality of the adolescent protest against pa- 
rental control and to parents yielding to this kind of 
behavior. 

It is perhaps unjustifiable, on the basis of such a 
limited experience, to deduce anything special about 
adoptive parents from the foregoing. After all, so- 
ciety at large has exhibited a considerable amount 
of concern over precisely these same manifestations 
Neverthe- 
less questions inevitably come to mind when one con- 


of defiance on the part of young people. 


fronts a group of adoptive parents who are strongly 
expressing this concern in relation to their adopted 
children. Does the intensity of the parent’s feeling 
stem from an unconscious apprehension that his child 
will be unable to deal with the upsurge of sexual 


feelings which are characteristic of his stage of 
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psychosexual development’ Will he be impelled to 


Since most children 
who are placed for adoption are the byproducts of 


“act out” in a deviant wav / 


uncontrolled sexual behavior, is there perhaps a pre- 
disposition on the part of the adoptive parent to 
project onto the child attributes which were char 
acteristic of the child’s natural parents? 


Conclusions 


While the material in this paper leans heavily to- 
ward the problems which emerged in these sessions 
for adoptive parents, the impulse which brought 
these people together for a group discussion was ob 
viously a positive one, reflecting real concern with 
and devotion to their children. Along with their 
apprehension these parents revealed a real sense of 
gratification and self-realization gained through the 
experience of adoption. 

On the basis of even this brief appraisal of the 
way in which unselected adoptive parents openly 
disussed in a group meeting their concerns about 
the development of their children, at least one sug- 
gestion can be made in relation to the service of 
adoption agencies. Adoption, while admittedly the 
most useful social technique available for insuring 
the normal growth and development of children who 
have no family of their own, presents to the adopt- 
ing couple certain psychological problems, which, if 
unresolved, can rise to trouble the relationship be- 
ehild. 


that even where professional help has been avail 


tween parent and The discussions showed 


able early in the course of the adoptive process, 


residual feelings can become aroused during the evo 


lution of the parent-child relationship which may 
disrupt the maturational process. This would seem 
to suggest that some organized effort might be made 
to study the implications of this fact in terms of 
agency services. 

Perhaps agencies could offer help to adoptive par- 
ents at points which are known to be “critical” ip 
the developmental process of all children, some of 
which are mentioned in the foregoing material. 
Such service might properly be offered by agencies 
whose primary purpose is something other than adop- 
tion. This would seem important in order to avoid 
the anxiety on the part of some parents that the 
agency which has the power to give can also have 
the power to take away babies. 

One can only echo an “amen” to the suggestion of 
Viola Bernard: “In my opinion, the mental-health 
potentialities of this aspect | postadoption service to 
parents| of adoptive casework have not been suffi- 
ciently explored or developed .. . a promising in- 
novation to be considered is to offer parental guid- 
ance, individually or in groups to adoptive couples 
at some period after they have legally adopted.” ’ 
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around adoption. of Orthopsychiatry, July 1953. 

Bernard, V.: Applications of psychoanalytic concepts to adoption 
wency practice in Psychoanalysis and social work Edited by Marcel 
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Correlations between ovarian activity 


processes, Psychosomatic Medicine, April 1939 


Fertility and 


The working through process in dealing with anxiety 
American Journal 


Il. A COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 


BETTY WOODWARD, M.S. S. W. 


Executive Secretary, Hope Cottage Association, Dallas, Tex. 


NE DAY about a year ago, adoptive parents 

in Dallas, Tex., and the surrounding area 

held an all day workshop centered on the 
uniqueness of being adoptive parents. From its in 
ception the institute was requested, planned, and suc- 
cessfully carried out largely by the adoptive parents 
themselves. 
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The plan was originated by the Edna Gladney 
Auxiliary of Dallas, an organization of adoptive par- 
ents whose children had been placed by a large state- 
wide adoption service located in Fort Worth. The 
auxiliary began by sending a questionnaire to adop- 
tive parents whose names were obtained from several 


other adoption agencies. ‘The response was encour- 
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aging, and as the plan developed excellent newspaper 
publicity in several cities in the area helped to at- 
tract adoptive parents whose children had not been 
placed through agencies. 

At the auxiliary’s request, a number of Social agen- 
cies concerned with children joined in sponsoring 
and planning the workshop. They included the 
State department of public welfare, the Dallas 
Council of Social Agencies, the Child Guidance Clin- 
ic, the Juvenile Court, the Mental Health Society, 
the Jewish Family Service, and the Presbyterian 
A small 
group of professional people, appointed as a pro- 
cram committee, selected the main speakers and in- 
stitute leaders. 


Children’s Home and Service Agency. 


The Plan 


Over two hundred participants registered for all 
or part of the day, and the registration fees, to the 
great relief of the planners, who had proceeded 
mainly on faith, covered honoraria and other ex- 
The use of facilities at Southern Methodist 
University contributed to the smoothness of the day’s 


penses. 


work. 

The plan of the day was for: 

1. General session all morning, consisting of: A 

two-way discussion, first on being a parent and 

then om the adjustment problems of the adopted 
child, by a New Orleans psychoanalyst who is con- 
sultant for several children’s agencies, Dr. Carl 
Adatto, and the supervisor of the New Orleans Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Rebecca Smith; and a brief question- 
and answer period. 

2. Workshops limited to 15 persons occupied the 

early part of the afternoon. Each workshop 
was led by an experienced group leader—a social 
worker, psychiatrist, psychologist, minister, teacher, 
or lawyer. Classifications of workshops were: “The 
Preschool Child,” “The Elementary School Child,” 
“The Adolescent,” “The Child Adopted After In- 
fancy,” and “Legal Aspects of Adoption.” 

3. A closing general session, consisting of the 

leaders’ summaries of each workshop and brief 
summarizing statements by Dr. Adatto and Miss 
Smith. 

Most of the conferees were adoptive parents, with 
about an equal number of mothers and fathers. A 
zood many social workers also attended, primarily 
to learn from the parents how adoption looked a few 
vears later. 
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The aloptive parents were eager, interested, and 
vocal. Their degree of involvement was so high 
that the group response to even the large general 
sessions was readily apparent. 


Content and Reactions 


Miss Smith began the opening session by speaking 
generally on being a parent, not specifically an 
adoptive parent. She spoke of the child’s depend- 
ence, his need for love and protection, his hostility 
toward restrictions and his need for them, his great 
resilience, and his need to use that resilience. Dr. 
Adatto continued this generalized discussion by 
speaking of the child’s need to know what the world 
is like, and of the frequent parental fear which 
seeks to protect the child from cruel facts of life; of 
the child’s need to be told the truth and to become 
independent. 

The restlessness of the audience was physically 
apparent through this session. The speakers had 
deliberately chosen to begin by stressing the similari- 
ties between adoptive parents and natural parents, 
but the group would have little of this. From their 
questions they indicated that they had all received 
general help on being parents from various parent- 
education groups in which they participated. What 
they wanted from this meeting was open and frank 
airing of the difficulties and differences of adoptive 
parenthood. 

As the discussants moved into the adoption area, 
they suggested the possibility that adoptive parents 
try too hard, and asked those assembled whether 
they were as lenient in looking at themselves and 
The 
discussants then went on to identify one social fact 
of adoption, from the child’s viewpoint, as his feel- 
ing of difference, and another as his feeling of hav- 
They 
pointed out that while adults can be very tolerant 
of people who have to give up their children, the 
child is apt to feel that his mother did not love him 
enough to keep him, and that this presents a difficult 
course for adoptive parents to steer: understanding 
the child’s position, while clearly disagreeing with it ; 
and never being critical of the biological parents, 
because to the child this means being critical of him. 


their mistakes as natural parents would be. 


ing been rejected by his natural parents. 


They advised that the best way to disagree with the 
child on this question is to confront him constantly 
with positive proof of their love, evidence that he 
is wanted, respected, and worthy of love. The issue 
of the original rejection must be faced -honestly, 
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they said, and the child’s feelings not denied or 
repressed. 

At one point one of the speakers, commenting on 
the relationship between adoptive parent and child, 
said that the child may be tangible evidence of the 
adoptive parent's sterility, a reminder to parents 
that they could not bear a child of their own. This 
provoked a markedly negative reaction from the 
group, one of obviously hostile denial of any such 
possibility. 


Concerns and Attitudes 


The 14 workshops differed from each other ac 
cording to leadership and composition. Some, par- 
ticularly those concerned with preschool children, 
discussed the normal development of all children. 
Parents of older children showed more concern about 
the differences facing adoptive parents: how to tell 
the child he is adopted; how far to go in “revealing 
the facts of which usually meant 
whether or not to tell the child he was born out of 
wedlock ; how to protect the child from the cruelty 
of questions and taunts of other children and adults; 
how to handle television programs dealing with 


background,” 


adoption in an unfortunate manner. 

Two major aspects of parental attitudes were re- 
vealed. One, a part of the conscientiousness and 
eagerness of the adoptive parent, was his desire to 
protect his child from hurt, either very real or ex- 
aggerated by the parent. The other was his own 
anxiety about his child’s origin, in regard both to 
the child’s having been given away by his natural 
parents and in regard to the illegitimacy. 

Some of the parents had adopted their children 
from agencies which did not have professionally 
qualified staff at the time. Others had adopted their 
children without help from any social agency. It 
seemed to observers that many parents, whether their 
adopted child had come by way of an agency or 
another source, had had little help in facing and 
becoming more comfortable with their own feelings 
in these areas. 

Social workers who attended the meeting, listen- 
ing more than they participated, almost unani- 
mously expressed guilt about their poor use of the 
“supervisory” period following agency placement, 
almost always referred to by adoptive parents as 
“the probation period.” They were genuinely sur- 
prised at the degree of anxiety that the adoptive 
parents reported as having experienced in the 6 


months or year during which they felt the eagle eve 
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There was little 
evidence that the adoptive parents considered this as 


of the agency always upon them. 


a helping period, or that the agencies had so used 
it. There was little evidence that the adoptive par- 
ents had felt free to express their negative feelings, 
their doubts, and their anxieties, either during the 
study period or during the supervisory period. 
There was little evidence that the adoptive parents 
thought of the adoption agency as a resource for help 
with adoption problems or other parental problems 
in the years following adoption. 

Some of the adoptive parents seemed to feel that 
the day had reassured them greatly and had given 
them an opportunity to air feelings never expressed 
openly before. One father said fervently, “This is 
the best day I have ever spent.” Other parents 
seemed to feel that they had no problems anyway, 
and therefore needed and received little help from the 
meeting. Still others seemed disappointed because 
no pat answers were given to such questions as eX- 
actly how, when, and what to tell a child about his 
adoption. 

In her summarizing remarks, Miss Smith spoke 
of the new insights into the desires and feelings of 
adoptive parents gained by the social workers who 
had participated in the workshop. 

Those participants who were not themselves adop- 
tive parents felt a great respect by the end of the 
day for those who were. The parents’ understand- 
ing and helpfulness to each other in the small groups 
were marked. Their humility and self-examination, 
the intensity of their desire to be good parents, and 
the obviously high degree of their success were 
equally noticeable. They needed to hear, as they 
did from Dr. Adatto, that 


Adoption is not just our problem; it is also our child’s. Being 
adopted is just as much his problem as it is yours, and you 
You can’t handle 
The child has to work it out his own way, and 


have to let him sweat it out for himself. 
both sides. 
that is his responsibility. You can help him with it, and guide 
him, and try to find the easiest way, but you must nevertheless 
respect his individuality by admitting that it is his problem 
and he has a right to work it out. 

Perhaps they received some encouragement from 
his closing remarks: 


I've picked up from you that you handle your problems in 
your own way, sliding into them without trying to push any- 
thing and I think that is a sensible approach. But it all adds 
up to a real awareness, and it is inconceivable to me that your 
children will not know what went on here today, even if you 
don’t say a word about it. There are a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions, but the important fact is that the questions were asked 
in the first place. 
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A school research project develops . . . 


A PROCESS FOR IDENTIFYING 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


ELI M. BOWER, Ph. D. 


Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally Retarded, 


California State Department of Education 


N A WORLD where the flick of a switch can 
turn darkness into light, where a spin of a dial 
can transport a person from the South Pole to 

an Lowa football field, where one can drive about in 
a pushbutton car with the assurance that the stove 
at home will turn the oven off when the meat is 
done—in such a world it would not be surprising 
for a kind of faith in magie to be prevalent. Atti- 
tudes which result from technology’s amazing simpli- 
fication of everyday time-space problems through 
easily operated gadgets may be displaced onto prob- 
lems in the social-personal areas of living. This 
search for the magical solution is perhaps most evi- 
dent in the approach to complex problems about 
which little scientific knowledge is available and 
which directly involve the human personality. It 
is especially so in regard to the problem of mental 
illness. 

The search for a kind of psychological penicillin 
by which mental illness and its associated disabilities 
could be prevented has been particularly intriguing. 
Such a search often leads to the discovery or redis- 
covery that the public school is an institution whose 
services are available to all the children in the com- 
munity, which employs professional personnel 
trained in the understanding of personality develop- 
ment in children, and which can and often does estab- 
lish ancillary services to help teachers and parents. 
It is not surprising, then, for agencies dealing with 
problems created by poor mental health to look to 
the school as an avenue for reducing the rate of psy- 
chological morbidity in our population. 

Often the specific request made of the school is: 
“Identify and help emotionally disturbed children 
early.” The possible effectiveness of early identifi- 
cation in preventing unwholesome personality de 
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velopment rests on at least two assumptions which 
need scientific clarification. ‘The first is that emo- 
tional disturbance is the result of a progressively 
developing condition visible and susceptible to eval- 
uation early in a person’s life. Its corollary is that 
the school, as now constituted, can recognize this 
condition economically and within the present 
framework of daily activities. 

The second assumption is that the child who is 
identified early in life as emotionally disturbed can 
be helped with less trouble to himself and the com- 
munity than would be the case at a later period in 
his life. Although the assumption that the earlier 
the identification the easier the cure seems both logi- 
cally and pyschologically sound, it is still a proposi- 
tion based on faith and conviction. 


The Study Design 


Acknowledging these gaps in knowledge, and in 
spite of them, the California State Department of 
Education initiated in September 1955 a study con- 
cerned with early identification of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Specifically, the study was aimed 
at discovering to what extent a teacher-centered 
procedure might be employed for identifying «is 
turbed children in a class and to what extent infor 
mation ordinarily obtained by the classroom teacher 
about children might be used for this purpose. 
“Identification” was conceived of as a process rather 
than an act—a process which might favorably af- 
fect the teacher’s perception of behavior and help 
point the way to remedial measures. The study 
plan was based on the assumption that to be effective 
this process had to be carried out by the teacher as 
the person in the school most closely involved with 
the children, the one who had mare day-to-day con- 





tacts with each child than anyone else on the school 
staff, and the one who was in the most advantageous 
position to observe the children’s relationships and 
behavioral patterns. 

Before involving the teacher in the study, the 
study staff asked the psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
counselor in each participating school to identify 
some children who were being seen or who had been 
seen by the clinical staff and who in their opinion 
were “emotionally disturbed.” Classes in which one 
or more of these children were enrolled were then 
selected for participation in the study without re 
vealing to the teacher the criterion for selection. 

The purpose of the study, as explained to the 
teachers, was to study all the children in the class. 
Some of the teachers knew that some of the children 
in their classes had been seen by the school psycholo 
gist or clinic; others did not. In any case, the only 
knowledge the study staff wished to keep from the 
teacher was the reason for the selection of her class. 
This, the staff felt, would be necessary to prevent 
the research itself from biasing the teacher’s per 
ception of her children. 

Several conditions were agreed upon by the study 
staff and the schools in regard to the information 


the teachers would be asked to collect. These were: 


1. It could be obtained by teachers in their everyday, routine 
interaction with the class. 


2. Gathering and recording it would not involve a dispro- 
portionate amount of teacher time. 


3. The type of data expected could be so defined as to have 
the same operational meaning to each teacher. 

4. It would tap as many sources as economically possible for 
indication of the child’s behavior. 

5. The information-gathering procedure would allow the 
part of “suspectician” to fit harmoniously and acceptably into 
the teacher's perception of her role and responsibilities. 

The categories of information finally selected for 
the teachers to collect about each child were: 

1. Individual scores from group intelligence test. 


2. Individual scores from group achievement test in arith- 
metic and reading. 


3. Individual responses to a group administered personality 
inventory, “Thinking About Yourself.” ’ 


4. Results of a sociogram, “The Class Play.” * 


w 


. Age-grade relationship. 
6. Rate of absence. 


. Rating of socioeconomic index based on father’s occupa- 


8. Teacher’s rating of the child’s physical status. 


9. Teacher's rating of the child’s emotional status. 





Table —TEACHER RATING OF EACH CHILD IN RESPONSE 




































TO: HOW WOULD YOU RATE THIS CHILD’S ADJUSTMENT 
WITH RESPECT TO HIS PRESENT GROUP? 


Males Females Total 
tating 
Num-  Per- | Num-} Per- 


ber cent ber 


Num- 


cent ber 


Per- 
cent 


TOTAL GROUP 


Among the best 673 23.0 
1,368 46.9 
879 


893, 33.5, 1, 566, 28.0 
1,314 49. 3) 2, 682) 48.0 
30. | 460! 17. 2) 1, 339) 24.0 


Among the average 
Among the poorest 
Total 


2,920) 52. 3; 2, 667) 47. 7| 5, 587|100. 0 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED GROUP 


Among the best 3 1.9 2 1.5 5 2.4 
Among the average 17; 10. 4 5} 11.4 22; 10.7 
Among the poorest 142 87.7 37| 84. 1 179) 86.9 

Total 162 78. 6 $4 21.4 206 100. 0 


Information in all these categories was collected 
on approximately 4,400 children by approximately 
200 teachers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in 
about 75 school districts. Among the children were 
207 clinically designated emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren—162 boys, 45 girls. 

In the instructions to the clinicians no sex ratio 
for selection was indicated. 
that 


It is interesting to note 
the resultant random selection resulted in a 
ratio of emotionally disturbed boys and girls very 
close to the ratio of referrals. 

The information was collected by each teacher for 
all the children in her class on a special form de- 
vised by the State department of education and re- 
turned to the department for processing. 

The first analysis of the data was to determine to 
what extent, if any, this information could help a 
teacher to differentiate the emotionally disturbed 
child from the rest of the children in the class, how 
many emotionally disturbed children there were in 
the school population, how they were perceived by 
other children, and how they perceived themselves. 
It was proposed that as part of this study the data 
which significantly differentiated the emotionally 
dlisturbed child from the others be analyzed to dis- 


cover the degree of differentiation. Then each item 
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Table 1_—TEACHER RATING OF EACH CHILD IN RESPONSE Table Ill -TEACHER RATING OF EACH CHILD IN RESPONSE 


TO: IS THIS CHILD OVERLY AGGRESSIVE OR DEFIANT? 


Males Females Total 
tating 
Num-| Per- | Num-, Per- | Num-} Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
TOTAL GROUP 
Seldom or never 1,579, 54.0) 1, 945; 73.0) 3,524! 63.0 
Not very often 709 24. 2 404) 15. 1) 1,113) 19.9 
Quite often _ - 469) 16.0 239' 9.0 708) 12.7 
Most of the time 169; 5.8 78) 2.9 247| 4.4 
Total _ - _ 2,926) 52.3 2,666 47.7 5, 592/100. 0 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED GROUP 


Seldom or never 31, 19. 1 17| 37.8 48) 23. 2 
Not very often 27, 16.7 6 13.3 33) 15.9 
Quite often _ 57| 35. 2 15; 33. 3 72; 34.8 
Most of the time 17, 29.0 7 15.6 54 26. 1 

Total _- 162 78. 2 45) 21.8 207'100. 0 


of the differentiating data would be weighted in pro- 
portion to the size of its ability to differentiate. For 
example, if 7he Class Play technique and group I. Q. 
scores both turned out to be significant but one turned 
out to be twice as discriminating as the other, they 
would be weighted accordingly. After the weights 
were assigned, the data and the weights would be 
tried out by a variety of teachers and classes to 
learn what corrections, additions, or subtractions 
needed to be made in the process. 


The Findings 


A detailed report of the results of this study will 
soon be published by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Following is a brief summary 
of the aspects of the information collected by each 
teacher which differentiate the emotionally disturbed 
children (those selected by the clinicians) from 
others of their classroom. (In all these statements 
the word “significantly” refers to the 0.01 level of 
confidence, meaning that there would be one chance 
in a hundred that a difference as large as the obtained 
difference would occur by chance. “They” refers 
to the selected emotionally disturbed group.) 


1. The emotionally disturbed children scored significantly 
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TO: IS THIS CHILD OVERLY WITHDRAWN OR TIMID? 


Males Females Total 
Rating | a a 
_Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
| ber | cent| ber | cent; ber | cent 
| 


TOTAL GROUP 


Seldom or never 1,700; 58. 1) 1, 367! 51.2 3,067 54.8 
Not very often___- 732| 25. 0 699) 26. 2) 1, 431) 25. 6 
Quite often. ___- ; 351/ 12.0) 406) 15.2 757) 13.5 


Most of the time _-_ 144, 4.9 197; 7.4 341; 6.1 


Total _... 2,927) 52.3) 2,669) 47. 7, 5, 596.100. 0 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED GROUP 


Seldom or never 87| 53. 7 15| 33.3) 102) 49.3 
Not very often 40} 24. 7 14; 31. 1 54| 26. 1 
Quite often __ 20; 12.3 9} 20. 0 29; 14.0 
Most of the time 15} 9<.3 7 15.6 22!) 10.6 

Total 162' 78.3 45) 21.7 207 100. 0 


lower on group I. Q. tests. On psychological tests given in- 
dividually, they approached the mean of the group. 


2. They scored significantly lower on reading and arithmetic 
achievement tests. The differences were greater and more 
significant on arithmetic achievement. The higher the school 
grade, the greater the differences between the emotionally dis- 
turbed child and the rest of the class. 


3. They differed significantly from the other children in the 
class in their self-perception as revealed in some of the items 
in the Personality Inventory. Emotionally disturbed boys ex- 
hibited greater dissatisfaction with self and their school be- 
havior than the other boys. Emotionally disturbed girls 
showed less dissatisfaction with self than the rest of the girls 
in the class. 


4. On the sociogram, “The Class Play,” the other children 
in the class tended to select emotionally disturbed children for 
hostile, inadequate, or negative roles and failed to select them 
for the positive, good roles. Hostile children particularly were 
selected for roles consistent with their behavior. 


5. The emotionally disturbed children came from homes 
which were not significantly different in socioeconomic level 
from those of other children generally. (This fact was re- 
vealed by a chi-square test comparing the distribution of the 
occupations of the fathers of the emotionally disturbed children 
and the occupations of the fathers of the rest of the children 
in the class.) 


6. Altogether 87 percent of the clinically known emotionally 
disturbed children were rated by their classroom teachers as 
among the most poorly adjusted children in the class. (Table 
I.) Nearly 61 percent of these were described by the teachers 
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as being overly aggressive or defiant often or most of the time 
(Table I1), while 25 percent were designated as being overly 
withdrawn or timid quite often or most of the time (Table 
Ill). As perceived by teachers, 4.4 percent of all the children 
in the class were overly aggressive or defiant most of the time 
(Table II), while 6.1 percent were overly withdrawn or timid 
most of the time (Table III). 

Some of the implications of the study might have 
been expected. Others may be more surprising. 
Here are a few: 

1. Children’s judgments of other children’s personality are 
surprisingly accurate and predictive. 

2. Teachers’ judgments of emotional disturbance are very 
much like the judgment of clinicians. 

3. Teachers in this study selected a greater number of chii- 
dren as being overly withdrawn or timid most of the time than 
as overly aggressive or defiant most of the time. 

4. At least three children in each average classroom can be 
regarded as having emotional problems of sufficient strength 
to warrant the appellation “emotionally disturbed child.” 


5. The differences between emotionally disturbed children 
and the others seem to increase with each grade level. In 
essence, the rich get richer while the poor get poorer. 


A Psychological Thermometer 


It should be reemphasized that this study was aimed 
at securing a “psychological thermometer” about 
schoolchildren for persons in a favorable position to 
Like the 


medicine-chest thermometer which may add _ little 


use such a device, and at nothing more. 


information to the obvious fact that a person has a 
high temperature, such a psychological thermometer 
may confirm a suspicion, reject a suspicion, or raise 
& suspicion. It may provide teachers with a more 
accurate base than personal supposition for com- 
municating with specialists, as well as a possible gage 
from which individual change can be assessed. It 
may provide the teacher with a method for evaluating 
her own processes. It may also raise pertinent ques- 
tions in a teacher’s mind, particularly when it does 
not confirm her judgment about a specific child or 
when it indicates that a formerly unnoticed child 
might be having difficulties. 

For example, a teacher reported that the socio- 
gram, “The Class Play” (a device in which children 
select roles for themselves and other members of the 
class for a hypothetical play), did not seem to be a 
very reliable method for learning about the children 
since some of the results in her class did not coincide 
She noted that a child whom 
a leader of the class was not chosen as 
When asked whether 


both perceptions might not be correct, she answered: 


with her observations. 
she saw as 


such by the other children. 


“Well, he always seems to be a leader when I’m 
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around.” But a few weeks later she reported that 
the other children did feel differently about the child 
than she had supposed. 

“You know.” this teacher observed, “it’s interest ing 
really to find out that your idea about a child isn’t 
the only one. I think I see him a little differently 
now because I am also able to accept how others see 
him.” 

One part of “The Class Play” provides for a com- 
parison of the role each child selected for himself 
and the roles selected for him by his classmates. Thus 
it serves as a device for studying the reality-testing 
aspects of a child’s personality and for making some 
inferences about how a child sees himself and how 
others see him. 

A highly intelligent fifth-grade girl who was 
chosen for many negative and hostile roles by her 
classmates chose negative roles for herself when 
asked which parts she thought her classmates would 
choose her to play and which parts her teacher 
would ask her to play. But in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Which part would you like to play ?” she chose 
the heroine role. Later this girl told her teacher 
that she realized how her classmates felt about her 
but that she felt she was gaining greater understand- 
ing of herself, “that she knew what she was up 
against and was working on it.” 

A boy received 8 positive and 8 negative choices 
by the class. His teacher found that his nickname 
among the children, “Little Nuisance,” was an hon- 
est reflection of the mixture of affection and irrita- 
tion his classmates felt in regard to him. The boy 
saw himself as the class did, choosing himself for 
an equal number of appropriate positive and nega- 
tive roles, and accepted the appellation with good 
grace. Other parts of the data gathered on this child 
by the teacher led her to a more meaningful under- 
standing of how this child perceived himself and 
how other children reacted to him. 


Possibilities of Process 


This process for helping the teacher identify the 
emotionally disturbed children in her class might 
be regarded as a kind of action research with two 
major purposes: (1) to help the teacher understand 
the relativity of her perception of the children; (2) 
to provide teachers with a systematic, meaningful 
procedure for using available information about 
children in verifying or rejecting hypotheses about 
their adjustment status. 

As Coladarci® points out, “the teacher must be an 
active, continuous inquirer into the validity of his 
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own procedures.” ‘This process may very well help 
the teacher become a more effective inquirer. 

It is also possible that this process might be help- 
ful to the teacher-clinical staff relationships. 

An emotionally disturbed child whose behavior is 
erratic or disrupting can and often does induce 
anxiety and despair in a teacher: Often the rela- 
tionship of the class and teacher to the emotionally 
disturbed child is such that no solution but separa- 
tion of the child from the group is acceptable. When 
this point is reached, the teacher often seeks the help 
of the clinician as a “waver of the magic wand”— 
that is,as a person who can solve the problem quickly 
either by changing the child’s personality or by 
changing his room. It is sometimes difficult for the 
teacher to accept the fact that her expectations can- 
not be met and that she must participate in the slow 
process of “understanding” the child. 

Intellectually the teacher may recognize the limi- 
tutions of the clinical service; emotionally, however, 
she may be disappointed that nothing happens and 
that she is still plagued with the problem. In time, 
therefore, she may come to feel that the clinical 
service offers little to help her. The psychologist or 
guidance worker on the other hand may be so over- 
whelmed by the numbers and seriousness of problems 
brought to them that he becomes immersed solely 
in the clinical nature of his task. As Krugman 
points out, “Because there is almost never sufficient 
staff in a school-guidance program to do what needs 
to be done, the tendency is usually to focus on emer- 
gencies or immediately annoying problems 
We still have too great a tendency to throw our full 
armamentarium of personality appraisal methods 
into efforts to salvage the problem child.” * 

The anxiety induced in a teacher by one or more 
emotionally disturbed children is often visited upon 
As a result those chil- 
dren with situational or incipient problems who can 


all the children in the class. 


be helped by the teacher may be overlooked or over- 
evaluated. However, a teacher who “knows” the 
children and the class may be more comfortable 
about seeking help and more aware of her own per- 
sonal anxieties and biases in appraising children. 
lt may be necessary at times for a teacher to accept 
the fact that some children are seriously disturbed 
and need psychiatric treatment. The number and 
urgency of serious problems may be greatly reduced, 
however, if the teacher-clinical team can be helped 
to make the most of the school’s potential for pre 


venting personality distortions in children. 
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This preliminary investigation has approached the 
problem of identification by backing into it—ascer- 
taining certain relationships between the emotionally 
disturbed child and his school environment. In or- 
der to test the on-the-job validity of the process of 
identifying such children by comparing the factors 
in these relationships, the teachers in a number of 
schools of various types will be given the opportunity 
to use it. 





The focus of research may then be shifted 
to seek answers to such questions as: 


1. What, if anything, happens to the teacher as she uses this 
procedure? 


2. What happens to her relationships to the children and to 
the clinician? 


3. What kinds of children are referred or discussed? 


4. Are there changes in the quality and levels of relation- 
ships? 


5. Which children, who should have been identified, were 
not? 

For the most part we have been attempting to pro- 
mote mental health in our society by trying to deal 
with the consequences of mental illness and its allied 
manifestations. This is about as effective as trying 
to turn back the Mississippi at New Orleans. Not 
that we don’t need dikes and erosion prevention up 
and down the line. But, as Daniel Blain has asked, 
“Ts it not possible to build dams higher up the stream 
and to plant more trees on the slopes and hold the 
water in?” > 

Certainly there are at present no magic buttons 
which we can push to insure increased amounts of 
It would 
seem most profitable, however, to attack the problem 
of enhancing personality growth at definite points 
with specific programs of action and evaluation. For 
if there is a potential for magic, it lies in the resili- 
ency of the child. 


emotional maturity for our future citizens. 


Perhaps through this and similar 
projects it will be possible to learn more of the exact 
nature of this resiliency and how we can make the 
most of it in promoting mental health. 


‘California State Department of Education: Thinking about yourself. 
Sacramento, 1957. 


* California State Department of Education: The class play. 


Sacramento, 1957. 

* Coladarci, Arthur: The relevancy of educational psychology. Edu- 
cational Leadership, May 1956 (p. 490). 

‘Krugman, M.: Appraisal and treatment of personality problems in a 


guidance program. Jn Education in a free world. 
American Council on Education, 1954 (p. 114-121). 


Washington 


> Blain, Daniel: In a speech at the Western Interstate Commission on 
Mental Health, Salt Lake City, June 2, 1956. 
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A COMMUNITY-CENTERED 
SCHOOL IN MANILA 


AURORA P. ROMERO 


Chairman, Child Guidance and Counseling Program, Division of City Schools, Manila, Philippines 


EMOCRATIC EDUCATION requires that 
all children be given equal opportunity to 
develop the best that is within them for com- 
petent participation in a wholesome and satisfying 
life. 


in different ways from one another, have varying 


Because individual children develop and grow 


abilities and rates of learning, and respond differ- 
ently to social situations, the achievement of this 
goal confronts the public schools with personal and 
social problems. In the Philippines such problems 
are aggravated in many areas by widespread inse- 
curity and want. 

After the war, the high cost of living made it im- 
possible for many families to maintain their previous 
standard of living. Today only the rich can afford 


the things most Americans take for granted. 
Though middle-income families live comfortably 
they have to go without many of the things Ameri- 
cans consider necessities. For low-income families 
who have to scrimp for a bare livelihood many es- 
sentials for healthy living are completely out of 
reach. 

About 7 years ago, the Philippine Bureau of Pub- 
lic Schools launched its community-centered schools 
as one way of meeting the challenge of these prob 
lems. Already, evidences of their effectiveness in 
Their 


organization, activities, and techniques have gone 


improving community living are appearing. 
beyond the pioneering stage. They are now going 
Although differ- 
ences exist among the various community-centered 


concerns throughout the Islands. 


schools of the Philippines, some elements are com- 
mon to them all, especially those relating to concept 
and underlying principles. 

The community-centered school functions on the 
idea that the school should not only teach its pupils 
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the accumulated knowledge of the past and help 
them acquire learning skills, but that it should also 
help to make the community a better place to live 
in for everyone. It is based on the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. The school should operate as a center for chil- 
dren and adults. 


2. It should call on community resources to in- 
vigorate efforts toward community improvement. 


3. It should actively participate in community 
activities. 


1. It should center its curriculum on a study of the 
community social structure, processes, and problems. 


5. It should lead in coordinating the educative and 
social-welfare efforts of the community. 


6. Children and adults should be enlisted in co- 
operative group projects of common interest and 
mutual concern. 


The idea of the community-centered school is not 
new. It has been advocated and practiced in some 
other parts of the world. fresh 
educational and social approach for the Philippines. 
Until it was adopted the schools had traditionally 
emphasized learning skill and the acquisition of 
knowledge ever since the establishment of the pub- 
lic-school system in 1901. 


However, it is a 


As a consequence, educa- 
tion had not been able to make profound changes 
in the community and the life of the people as a 
whole, particularly rural areas. 

The old schoolhouse was like a castle surrounded 
by moat and walls. The children, once inside, were 
under the authority of the teachers who knew, or 
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at least thought they knew, what was good for them. 
There were prescribed facts that were to be taught 
and learned regardless of whether the children were 
interested in them or had use for them in their lives. 
Parents were called to school only when their chil- 
dren misbehaved. Their main responsibility in re- 
gard to the school was to see that the children did 
what the teacher demanded and to send the children 
to school on time. 

The failure of education to improve community 
life has long bothered some Filipino educators and 
social workers. After World War II, the number 
of concerned people increased to such an extent that 
the public schools came to accept the concept of the 
community-centered school which serves not only 
the children of the community but also the adults 
and out-of-school youth. 


Community Participation 


One of the first schools reorganized along these 
lines was the Padre Gomez Elementary School in 
the heart of the city of Manila. About two-thirds 
of the people of the area from which this school 
draws its pupils are families of middle income ; about 
one-third are low-income slum dwellers. 

In the Padre Gomez School officials are attempt- 
ing to meet their responsibility to children by pro- 
viding auxiliary personnel qualified by professional 
training and understanding of children and their 
problems and helping them to make satisfying use of 
the opportunities the school has to offer. Super- 
visors, doctors, nurses, remedial-reading teachers, 
speech teachers, psychologists, and counseling and 
guidance teachers, these staff members work both 
through the classroom teachers and directly with 
the child. But most important is the participation 
of parents not only in school activities and school 
planning but in cooperative self-help programs to en- 
rich their own and their neighbors’ lives. 

Today all public schools in the Philippines are 
community centered, though to varying degrees. 
Their services vary, depending on the conditions ob- 
taining in the particular community in which a pub- 
lic school is located, but the movement has flourished 
in both urban and rural communities. 

In all these communities parents frequently visit 
the classrooms not only to exchange views with the 
teacher on their own child’s progress or problems 
but to participate in community surveys and help 
plan school and community programs. In rural 
areas especially the school serves the whole com- 


munity and helps the inhabitants to improve their 
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mode of living. With the emphasis on doing rather 
than teaching, homes have been renovated by school- 
stimulated cooperative projects in which neighbors 
help each other install screens and privies, repair 
thatched roofs, clear fields, plant vegetable and 
flower gardens and otherwise make their homes more 
livable. 

In the urban areas the school curriculum has been 
vitalized by cooking classes in which parents and 
children take part, literacy classes for parents and 
grandparents, field trips for the children to factories 
and historical sites. School-sponsored neighbor- 
hood cleanup campaigns give the children a chance 
to participate in community improvement and to help 
educate their parents. Adult discussion groups of 
national and community affairs spur the develop- 
ment of a healthy public opinion. 

Center of all this activity is the purok, or neigh- 
borhood association of 25 to 50 families, each with its 
elected leaders. ‘Today there are some 65,000 puroks 
throughout the country with more than 4,000,000 
members. 

The purok begins with a teacher-layman meeting 
at which officers are elected and committees created 
for studying community conditions and resources. 
The data gathered by the committees become the 
subject of class discussions, purok meetings, and com- 
munity conferences and eventually result in co- 


A school social worker interviews a bright boy who has been 
irregular in school attendance. This aspect of the Manila 


schools’ service owes much to the author’s observation of 
practiced in the 


school social work as United States. 
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operative projects for social as well as economic re- 
construction, The projects are developed and car- 
ried out by the people themselves for which the 
school has become the catalyzer for action. 


School Services 


In thus becoming a center of community life the 
school has also become a logical center for recrea- 
tional activities and provision or coordination of 
health and social services. What it does in regard 
to these last depends largely on what is available 
in the community. For instance, since the Padre 
(romez School is located in a large urban area in 
which both publie and private health and welfare 
services are available to some degree, a large part of 
the school’s service job is to refer children and their 
parents to the appropriate services. Some services, 
however, are given directly, because of the need for 
them. Since the local public-health clinie could 
not possibly meet all the health needs of the 4,000 
families in the neighborhood, the school provides a 
clinic which gives the school children dental serv 
ices, and medical services for those with minor ail- 
ments, referring more serious cases to the local clinic 
or private physicians. Preschool children are served 
by the local clinie. 

The main emphasis of the school’s health services 
is on health education. While the school nurse in 
the course of home visits acquaints families with 
ways of maintaining health, all the members of the 
school personnel disseminate health information as 
they carry out their other tasks. 

Parents are encouraged to use the school libary, 
which carries magazines, papers, and books contain 
ing materials on the growth and development of chil 
dren, written in simple language. 

The school’s counseling teacher provides personal 
guidance to parents, teachers, and children, thus 
uniting the efforts of the home, the school and the 
community in the prevention as well as in the solu- 
tion of problems which interfere with children’s sue- 
cessful participation in school experience. In her 
work she especially reflects the school’s concern about 
the child who has not enrolled in school, the habit 
ually absent child, the aggressive and belligerent 
child, the shy and withdrawn child, and the child 
suffering from a physical or mental condition af- 
fecting his participation in school life. 

Trained to interpret child behavior, the counsel- 
ing teacher studies the social conditions which affect 
the child. Besides working with the principal, the 


classroom teacher, the supervisor, the parent, and 
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the child himself, she uses the services offered 
through other community agencies. 

In instances of serious social problems or personal 
maladjustment the counseling teacher refers the 
child to the local office of the Philippine Social Wel- 
fare Administration, to a mental-hygiene clinic or 
to an individual psychiatrist or psychologist, sup- 
plying the agency or practitioner with appropriate 
information, and keeping in close touch with them 
afterwards. In most rural communities, however, 
such facilities are not available, nor are there, as yet, 
any special counseling teachers. Until these can be 
provided—and the hope is that there will be some 
such service in the future—the burden of helping 
the child and his parents with his problems must 
fall on the classroom teachers. 

The counseling teacher’s major tasks are: (1) in- 
terpretation of her findings to parents and teachers: 
(2) coordination of school and community services: 
(3) keeping confidential records on children with 
problems; (4) provision of individual counseling to 
parents or children seeking help with problems: 
(5) cooperative planning with the school supervisory 
staff. 

The school’s place in the community also makes 
it the logical place for old and young to seek ree- 
reational opportunities. Consequently the Gomez 
school facilities, such as playgrounds and social hall, 
are kept open after school hours and throughout 
the year. Under the aegis of the school community 
council, composed of purok leaders, the social hall 
is used for educational movies, dramatics, folk dane- 
ing, folk singing, social dancing and concerts in 
addition to community conferences. 

The community school’s interest in parent and 
community has resulted in a deep interest in the 
school on the part of the community, especially par- 
ents, in the school’s total program. At Gomez par- 
ents are welcome in the classrooms at any time for 
experience has shown that when they thus find out 
for themselves what the teachers are trying to do 
they become missionaries for the school, influencing 
other parents’ attitudes toward school attendance on 
the part of their children and toward their children’s 
other needs. 

The parents also help the counseling teacher and 
the other school personnel plan approaches to chil 
dren’s problems. They work with the counseling 
teacher, for instance, on ways of dealing with par- 
ents who believe it all right for children to miss 


school time to work in a factory—not an uncommon 
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attitude in our area. Much of the counseling teach- 
er’s work is necessarily involved with community 
attitudes. 

At Gomez, as at all community-centered schools, 
the curriculum is built around the major processes 
and problems of human living. It belongs to the 
The 


community coordinating council, the parents, the so- 


community, not primarily to the educators. 
cial agencies, the health agencies, bring their ex- 
perience and knowledge to bear in the “thinking 
through” of school problems with the school admin- 


istrators. 


Initial Problems 


Setting up and operating a community-centered 
school is not without its problems. In Padre Go- 
mez these have been: 

1. Shortage of professional personnel, particularly 
of persons trained in social work and community 
organization. 

2. The 


Counseling 


staff work. 


caseloads far 


conditions under which the 


teachers have over the 


“ideal” average of 30, 
3. An early tendency, now overcome, to subordinate 
the health and social-work aspects of the program. 
1, Karly 


achieving cooperation between other social agencies 


difficulties, also now disappearing, in 


and the school. 


5. Reluctance on the part of some school officials 
to broaden the school’s focus to its present scope. 

As a consultant to counseling teachers I have been 
intimately concerned with efforts to solve these prob- 
lems and in this work have drawn heavily on knowl- 
edge and skills I learned in social-work study in the 
United States under the United Nations technical- 
assistance program. Since a community-centered 
school is not a school pattern commonly found in the 
United States, if it is there at all, application of this 
type of training to the Philippines school scene has 
But it 
has been a great push to the four basic wheels on 


required some imagination and ingenuity. 


Which the program proceeds : 


1. The counseling process. The counseling 
teacher relies fundamentally on her ability to con 
duct an interview, guiding it to constructive ends. 

2. Understanding the child. Knowledge of the 
normal processes of growth and development is, of 
‘ourse, basic to the understanding of the social, 


health or educational aspects of problems in children. 
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The school 


nurse, fifth from right, conducts a mothers’ 
class in how to take care of the sick, while the author, 
fourth from left, observes. This 6 weeks’ course is one of 
the community services aspects of the Padre Gomez School. 


3. Community study. The liabilities and assets 
of the community as they affect children’s growth 
and health must be kept clearly in mind in dealing 
with individual children. Community study gives 
the counseling teacher a broader concept of the wide 
range of community agencies and services that can 
help the schoolchildren. 

4. The groupwork process. At Gomez we find 
that our teachers develop understanding and_ skill 
in handling children by taking part in cooperative 
studies of the social and economic problems of the 
community that affect children’s growth and develop- 
ment, as well as participating in workshops and 
study groups more specifically designed to help 
adults improve their work children. The 
teachers plan out areas of study decided upon by 


with 
members of the group. Some of the topics that re- 
ceive considerable emphasis are: principles of child 
growth and development ; techniques of child study ; 
services of agencies working with children; and the 
teacher’s work in the total school program. 

In putting such a heavy social and health em 
phasis in our school program we in the Philippines 
do not mean to belittle the value of learning as such. 
Rather we make the emphasis out of the belief that 
the educational level of the Philippine people will 
rise only as they achieve a greater measure of health 
and social well-being. 
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An essay-review ok 


POINT OF AGREEMENT 


NORRIS E. CLASS, M. S. 


Professor, School of Social Work, University of Southern California 


United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise—Milton 


XPRESSION of difference may be the dy- 
namic factor in helping to bring about a 
progressive approach to the solution of funda- 

mental problems. At some point, however, agree- 
ment—rather than expression of differences—is 
essential if an all-out attack is to take place and 
ground to be gained. Two recent additions to the 
literature of child welfare have achieved such agree- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that in certain ex- 
ternals such as size and focus they differ considerably. 

One of the publications is Casework Services for 
Children; principles and practices, by Henrietta 
Gordon.’ Although Mrs. Gordon is director of in- 
formation and publications of the Child Welfare 
league of America, her statement of practices and 
principles is not presented as the league’s official 
position. Running to nearly 500 pages and contain- 
ing an excellently selected bibliography and a useful 
index, the volume discusses in considerable detail 
the “seven basic casework services for children whose 
parents need help in providing adequately for their 
care and guidance.” These seven areas—boarding- 
home care, institutional care, adoption, day care, 
homemaker service, protective service, and casework 
in the child’s own home—are considered from a tech- 
nical point of view, so that the book seems to be pre- 
sented as a “textbook” for child-welfare personnel 
agency staff, social-work students, and members of 
boards and planning councils. 

The other work is the Children’s Bureau publica 
tion, Child Welfare Services: how the y help children 
and their parents,” prepared by the Bureau staff, 
with Annie Lee Sandusky as the writer. Pamphilet- 
like in form and size (94 pages), the Bureau’s pub- 


lication presents a short, succinct, but thoroughly 
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articulated statement of the child-welfare programs 
which have already been developed, and looks for- 
ward to the time when these services will be avail- 
able ‘to all children who need them for healthy 
growth. 

These publications are not competing works, for 
each has a separate purpose. What stands out, 
however, when the two are viewed together, is their 
complementary relationship and their essential 
agreement as to basic postulates upon which a sound 
child-welfare practice might well be formulated. 


Areas of Agreement 


What then are some of the points of agreement 
in these two publications that indicate the existence 
of a secure, united front / 

First is the rediscovery of parents. ‘To be sure, 
child-welfare workers throughout the present cen- 
tury have paid increasing attention to both the 
rights and the needs of the parents of the children 
whom they served. Certainly in dealing with a 
child’s problem they have long recognized the in- 
fluences of early parent-child relationship. By and 
large, they have in the past supported proposals 
of income security which would help to insure the 
maintenance of “own” homes. They have also 
stressed the importance of parent participation in 
placement planning and care. Yet in spite of all 
this, and much more, it is only during the last few 
years—the past decade particularly—that the 
parent-child relationship has truly become the 
“ouideline” for all operational aspects of child 
welfare. 

This rediscovery of parents means the end of the 
old dichotomy of family social work versus child 
welfare. When the essential aim of child welfare 
is to supply a disadvantaged child with family liv- 
ing in order to assure a wholesome and healthy per- 
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sonality development, the task reaches into a variety 
of settings or situations in which the child is or into 
which he may go. Noone part constitutes the whole. 

A second point of agreement is on the need for 
personnel within the field to have an enlarged con- 
Both works 
stress a mastery of child-development knowledge as 
a sine qua non for doing child-welfare work. To 
What is 
new, however, are two derivative emphases: (1) the 
need for child-welfare workers to be skilled in non- 
verbal as well as verbal ways of communication in 
order to be able to relate to children of all ages and 
phases; (2) the need for child-welfare workers to 
see the dynamic potentialities in parenthood. 


Ce pt of “growth and deve lopment.” 


a certain extent this emphasis is not new. 


This last means that child-welfare workers must 
not be willing to settle for parents’ achieving just 
bare normaley, or conventional respectability. 
What stands out in both Casework Services for Chil- 
dren and Child Welfare Services is the authors’ 
faith, reinforced by experience and fortified with 
new knowledge, in the potentialities of parents to 
move to a high level of performance if they are 
provided with services which free them to come to 
grips with their particular problem. 


A Social Service 

A third, and perhaps central, proposition to be 
found in both publications can be put thusly: 7’he 
child-welfare worker is the link that runs through- 
out the helping re lationship and binds the efforts of 
a variety of pe ople together for the benefit of the 
child. This proposition subsumes that the child- 
welfare worker is now freed of the fear of getting 
out of her bailiwick into “family welfare” work, and 
is released from an overidentification with the child 
as the only one who can change and develop. It 
therefore means that the worker is at liberty, as well 
as under necessity, to do many things for children 
within a family setting. 

Among other things that child-welfare workers 
will have to do are: effecting, maintaining, and end- 
ing various types of relationships with adults as 
well as with children; furnishing information; and 
providing specific services within and outside of 
the agency. None of these activities add up to child- 
welfare work per se. They truly become child-wel- 
fare work only when the worker views herself as the 
representative of the community, so designated, and 
so vocationally equipped, to see that children are 
provided with the kind of parenting that is con- 


ducive to wholesome and healthy personality de- 
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velopment. In other words, the role of the child- 
welfare worker is to see that a given child benefits 
from a given social institution, namely the family. 
In this sense child-welfare work must be seen as a 
social, rather than a psychological, service. 

A fourth proposition—writ large in both publica- 
tions—is to the effect that comprehensiveness rather 
than competitiveness of programs and services must 
prevail. No one type of service is sacrosanct within 
the field of child welfare. 

Certainly a corollary of this formulation is that 
the old traditional rivalry between foster-home care 
and institutional care must be eliminated. This does 
not mean there is no place for the traditional type 
of institution as well as other forms of group care 
including the now much-in-vogue residential treat- 
ment centers. It does mean, however, that the final 
goal of child welfare is never group care except in 
instances of marked pathology. 

The final goal of child welfare is that children se- 
cure the real and genuine parenting they need and 
are entitled to in a “good society.” If at some point 
some form of group care can be used to facilitate 
the achievement of this goal, then it should be pro- 
vided. The same goes for foster-home care, adop- 
tion, day care, protective care, or casework service 
to the child in his own home or to his parents while 
he remains at home. In essence, the final evaluation 
of a child-welfare system in any community must 
be determined by the answers it can give to these 
two questions: (1) Are all the necessary services 
available to insure the kind of family life conducive 
to wholesome and healthy personality development 
of children ? 
and so operated that they can be readily, selectively, 
and flexibly utilized when needed / 


(2) Are these services so structured 


Community Organization 

A fifth point of agreement is a reaffirmation of the 
theory that child welfare by ope rational necessity 
involves community organization as well as case- 
work activity. Both publications stress this point 
notwithstanding the fact that one of them, Mrs. 
Gordon’s, is directed by title to “the casework” side 
of child welfare. It is Mrs. Gordon’s book that 
states: “Indeed it is generally recognized that even 
the most adequate children’s casework service can 
not alone assure appropriate care for children un- 
less the community also provides a variety of social 
services which will help adults as well as children 
in solving their problems.” 

For child-welfare 


workers to be indifferent to 
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the need for community services which strengthen 
and maintain family life is to be professionally ir- 
responsible. To be sure, what kind of community 
organization efforts they should undertake is still 
a question calling for further thought and discus- 
sion. Certainly the process of community organi- 
zation for child welfare has not been thought out 
with the professional thoroughness that has been 
achieved in relation to the child-welfare casework 
process. Still, some of the benchmarks of commu- 
nity organization have been identified: facts must 
be established and systematically reported to the 
community; lay leadership must be properly devel 
oped: volunteers must be trained to carry out their 
function responsibly; legislators must be encour- 
aged to revise old laws and enact new ones; and ad- 
ministrative structure must be refined or modified. 
In nature, such activities may seem to child-welfare 
workers to be quite different from helping a parent 
decide when or where to place a child, but actually 
they are part of the whole job of seeing that chil- 
dren get the family care they need! 


Postscript 


Of course, a state of intellectual agreement does 
not necessarily produce widespread change. Old 
ways of doing things, even though obsolete and con- 
tradictory, tend to linger on and make themselves 
felt operationally in spite of the lip service given 


to the new. Even when new principles are gen- 
erally embraced professionally, administrative im- 
plementation does not take place immediately—some- 
times not at all. 

Frequently behind the failure to implement ac- 
cepted principles administratively is the need for 
money. 


At other times, this failure stems not so 
much from a lack of money as from a lack of proper 
or qualified personnel who can and are willing to 
carry out the newly agreed upon. 

This lack of properly qualified personnel has for 
a long time been a limiting factor in child welfare. 
Certainly, the child-welfare-services funds available 
for educational purposes since the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act have helped; but not enough. The 
1956 amendments to the act permitting grants to 
the States for the development of services for public- 
assistance clients and for the educational improve- 
ment of public-assistance workers should help con- 
siderably. The increased interest and financial con- 
tributions to all phases of higher education is also 
an encouraging sign. 

Still, there is a long way to go; but the going is 
not so difficult when there is agreement on principles! 


Gordon, Henrietta: Casework services for children; principles and 
practices. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. 493 pp. $5.50. 

* Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Child welfare services; how they help children and _ their 
parents. Pub. 359. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 94 Ppp. 35 cents. 





GUIDES AND REPORTS 


‘EE CHARGING OR PAYMENT 
PLANS FOR ADOPTION, CHILD 
PLACEMENT, AND MATERNITY 
CARE IN NEW YORK CITY; a sur- 
vey of current policies and practices. 








RESOURCES FOR SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Merle E. 
ton and Elena D. Gall. 


Sargent, Boston. 1956. 250 pp. $2.20 


Framp 
Porter 


paper ; $3.30 cloth. 


Lists official and voluntary groups 
serving gifted children and persons 
with various types of handicaps; in- 


cludes a classified bibliography. 


MENTAL HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
SOCIAL WORK IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH: based on the proceedings 
of an institute given by the School of 
Social Welfare, University of Cali 
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fornia, Berkeley, June 6-8, 1955. 
Gerald Caplan, Edited by Ruth 
Cooper. Preface by Virginia Insley. 
1956. 293 pp. A limited number of 
copies available without charge from 
the School of Social Welfare. 


Sets forth a general body of knowl- 
edge that a medical social worker needs 
for giving consultation to other workers 
in maternal and child health, and pre- 
sents techniques in applying that knowl- 
edge. Describes consultation given at 
the Family Health Clinic, conducted by 
the Harvard University School of Pub- 
lic Health, at which the author is the 
mental-health consultant. 


Community Council of Greater New 
York, 44 East 23d Street, New York 
10, N. ¥. 1957. 50 pp. $1. 


Shows that in New York City adop- 
tion agencies vary widely in their pol- 
icies on fee charging; that 92 percent 
of children in foster care are main- 
tained through public funds; and that 
a group of agencies with programs for 
unmarried mothers receive one-sixth of 
their income from clients, one-fourth 
from public funds, and the rest from 
private givers. No woman is refused 
service by these agencies because she 
is unable or unwilling to pay, the re- 
port says. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SOCTAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1957; a 
description of organized activities in 


social work and in related fields. 
Thirteenth issue. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. National Association of 
Social Workers, New York. 1957. 
752 pp. $7.50. 


This reference book is divided into 
three parts. Part 1 includes three ar- 
ticles on the development and present 
context of social work in the United 
States; part 2 consists of 68 topical 
articles on various areas of social-work 
concern; part 3 is made up of four di- 
rectories of agencies—international, na- 
national volun- 
The appendix 
lists periodicals mentioned in the bibli- 
ographies at the end of the articles. 


tional governmental, 


tary, and Canadian. 


This edition is the first published 
since 1954 and the first issued under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Social Workers. It adds five subjects 
not included in the issue : 
“Mental Re- 
of Social 
Welfare,” “Social Action,” and “Super- 
Vision in Social Work.” The one 1954 


subject not in the new 


previous 
“Intergroup Relations,” 


tardation,” “‘The Personnel 


edition is 
“Group Psychotherapy.” 


PSYCHOPATHY 
QUENCY. William 
McCord. 
York. 


AND DELIN- 

McCord = and 
& Stratton, 

$6.50, 


Joan 
New 


Grune 
1956. 230 pp. 

Pointing out that psychopathy is the 
most expensive and most destructive of 
all known forms of aberrant behavior, 
the authors of this book discuss present 
and past concepts of this disorder ; 
difficulties in diagnosis ; treatment; and 
the relations between the psychopath, 
the law, and society. 

Noting results of various methods of 
treatment, the authors report them all 
to be almost completely ineffectual with 
adults, though perhaps more hopeful 
for children. Referring to the evidence 
on the effects of treatment on children 
as “admittedly inadequate and partly 
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contradictory,” 
“milieu therapy” 
promising method. 

Introduced after World War I in 
Vienna and used during the past two 
decades in several schools in the United 
States, milieu therapy is described in 
the book as it is carried out in the 
Wiltwyck School, a voluntary institu- 
tion for emotionally disturbed boys. 
The authors report the results of tests 
which indicate definite improvement in 
the psychopaths, listing as factors 
which seem to have played primary 


that 
the most 


they suggest 
may be 


roles in the changes: rapport with 
adults; nonfrustration; group influ- 


ence; and individual counseling. 


THE YOUNG CHILD IN SCHOOL. 
Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Per- 
rin Berson. Introduction by Pauline 
Park Wilson Knapp, director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School. William Mor- 
row & Co., New York. 1956. 
$4. 


256 pp. 


The importance of the nursery teach- 
er’s achieving consistency between her 
theory and her practice is stressed by 
the authors, both of the staff of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, reporting on 
theory and practice in 312 nursery 
centers, 

The authors describe and illustrate 
the characteristics of four current theo- 
ries of education—laissez faire, authori- 
tarian, democratic, and child centered— 
and present figures showing theory and 
practice in the various types of centers 
in relation to motor activity, health and 
safety; emotional climate; social be 
havior ; intellectual and artistic expres 
sion; and parent-teacher interaction. 
CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS; a study of 

the culture of suburban life. 

R. Seeley, R. 

Elizabeth W. 

by David 

New York. 


John 
Alexander Sim, and 
Introduction 


Basic 


Loosley. 
Riesman. Books, 


1956. 505 pp. $6.50. 
This book presents a report on a 3- 
year pilot research project in mental 


health, which was financed by grants 


to a university by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as part of a larger experiment. 
It describes the social life of an upper- 
middle-class suburban community with 
special reference to the child-rearing 
process and its implications for mental 
health. 

On the basis of interviews with par- 
ents and young people and of experi- 
ence with special “human-relations”’ 
groups of children in schools, the re- 
searchers report on many aspects of 
life in their community. 

The authors find that this commu- 
nity is rich in all the means ordinarily 
thought of as contributory to mental 
health. Yet their evidence which in- 
cluded the results of an objective test 
the California Personality Inventory 
would, in their words, “seem to point 
toward no better mental health, or per- 
haps worse, among children in this 
community compared with some others 
elsewhere.” 


CHILD PLACEMENT THROUGH 
CLINICALLY ORIENTED CASE- 
WORK. Esther Glickman. Colum- 


bia University Press, New York. 1957. 

448 pp. $5.75. 

This comprehensive study of child- 
placing techniques and the philosophy 
that governs them developed out of in- 
stitutes on child placement held by the 
author in various parts of the country. 
The first techniques discussed are those 
used by the child-placing agency’s in- 
take worker as he studies child and 
parents in an effort to find out whether 
separation is inevitable, and, if it is, 
to lay a groundwork for a break that 
will cause the least possible scarring. 
The author then sets forth diagnostic 
categories of parents whose children 
come to the attention of placement 
agencies, and describes various types 
of placement facilities. She devotes a 
chapter to techniques used by the case- 
worker in preparing child and parents 
for the placement, and another to those 
used in preparing the foster family. 

Throughout the book the author em- 
phasizes the necessity of learning the 
special nature and needs of the child, 
his parents, and the 


stresses the 


foster parents. 
importance of 
continued casework with the child in 


She also 


foster care and his parents, describing 
techniques for this phase of service. 
Finally she presents suggestions to the 
caseworker on meeting the problems 
that arise when the child is about to 


return home. 











PROJECTS AND PROGRESS 


New Chief Takes Office 

Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oecettinger, 
fifth chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
its 45-year history, took the oath of 
office in ceremonies at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
May 17, 1957. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom, in ad 
ministering the oath, said the Depart 
ment was “very fortunate that Mrs. 
Oettinger was able to accept the posi 
tion” and described the Children’s Bu 
reau as “unique in its history, its back 
ground, and its tradition.” 

Mrs. Oettinger replied, “It is a great 
challenge to link the progress of the 
past of the Children’s Bureau with its 
future promise. I am joining with 
others interested in the welfare of 
children and will work with them in 
the genuinely inspiring opportunity to 
meet the needs of children wherever 
they are.” 

Later Mrs. Oettinger said: 

“This is a time of exciting possibili 
ties for improving the health and wel 
fare of children. 

“Census estimates show we will 
reach a new production frontier within 
the next decade. By 1965, the number 
of children under 18 years of age will 
reach 67 million. 

“We will then have more children 
than there were people in the country 
in 1890. Even now, our 56 million 
children under 18 represent a third of 
this Nation’s population. 

“Philosophically, I can state my en- 
during faith in the coming generation. 
Practically, I recognize that in a so 
ciety made increasingly complex by al 
most daily discoveries and events, grow 
ing up today can be very difficult. 

“We are living in a period of great 
and continual technical change. 

“Barly life choices for today’s young 
men are influenced by the uncertainty 
of military service. 

“The mobility of our population is 
altering community patterns. In 1954 
alone, 10 million persons moved across 
State or county lines—3% million of 
them children. 

“A generation or two ago our chal 
lenge was the reduction of infant mor 
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Katherine B. Oettinger 


tality. Today I think one of the great- 
est challenges we face is helping teen- 
agers find their place in this changing 
world. 

“Perhaps nothing is more illustra- 
tive of the complexities of today’s so- 
ciety than the problems we face in try- 
ing to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency. 

“T am also acutely aware of two cur- 
rent trends with which the work of the 
Children’s Bureau is vitally concernes|!. 

“First, research, in all its ramifica- 
tions, seems to be bearing more fruit 
today than ever before. 

“The Children’s Bureau interest in 
research goes back to the founding of 
the Bureau in 1912, when Congress said 
it should investigate and report ‘upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes 
of our people.’ Research, I am sure, 
will be a major activity of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the future. 

“Secondly, there is a tremendous 
shortage of trained professional people 
in those fields which are concerned with 
the health and welfare of children. I 
hope that the Children’s Bureau can 


move even further to strengthen its ties 
with the schools of medicine, social 
work, and public health, and with the 
social sciences, in their efforts to meet 
this really crucial need. 

“IT hope also that health and welfare 
agencies can be ingenious in drawing 
on the capacities of trained people who 
are not now at work. From my own 
experience I know how much citizens, 
acting in groups, can enrich services 
for children. It seems to me that par- 
ents—and I mean both mothers and fa- 
thers—can contribute more than ever 
as volunteers in health and welfare pro- 
grams. 

“IT am also counting heavily on the 
warm cooperative relationship which 
the Children’s Bureau traditionally has 
had with both public and voluntary 
agencies in fulfilling the tasks 
ahead. 

“It is my hope that we can always 
be vital and dynamic in meeting the 
truly significant chances to prepare well 
for the future.” 

Mrs. Oettinger has had _ extensive 
training and experience in the fields of 
mental health, family 
community organization 


service, and 
She has been 
dean of the School of Social Work, Bos- 
ton University, since 1954. From 1950 
to 1954 she was chief of the Division of 
Community Service, Bureau of Mental 
Health, Department of 
Welfare. During those yvears she also 
helped develop advanced studies in com- 


Pennsylvania 


munity organization at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

For many years earlier she was con- 
sultant to the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of Lackawanna County in Pennsyl- 
vania. She also served as a psychiatric 
social worker at a children’s treatment 
center in Seranton, Pa. During those 
years, as chairman of the local com- 
mittee on the care of children in war- 
time, she helped established day-care 
centers. Earlier in her career she had 
been employed in child-guidance and 
family-welfare work in New York City. 

Mrs. Oettinger is a member of the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
the National Conference of Social Wel- 
fare, and the Council on Social Work 
Education, and is on the advisory com- 
mittee of the American Child Guidance 
Foundation. She has served on the 
board of directors of the Massachusetts 
Association for Mental Health and of 
the Massachusetts Society for Crippled 
Children. 
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A native of Nyack, N. Y., she studied 
at Smith College and later received her 
degree in social work from 
the Smith School of Social 
Work. She and her husband, Malcolm 
Ocettinger, have two sons, Malcolm, Jr., 
and John. 


master’s 


College 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Services to groups of hard-to-reach 
young people were discussed by some 
200 persons from 22 States at a con- 
ference held at Washington May 14- 
17, 1957, under the sponsorship of the 
Children’s Bureau, the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, 
the United Community Funds 
Councils of America. 

The 


workers, 


and 
and 
conferees included group- 
groupwork supervisors, and 
social-welfare agency executives, in ad- 
dition to persons from welfare plan- 
ning councils, schools of social work, 
police departments, juve- 
nile courts, State departments of pub- 
lic welfare, and housing authorities. 


the clergy, 


Only informal recommendations were 
made, one of which asked the Children’s 
Bureau to pay special attention to pro- 
grams for occasionally delinquent 
Other recom- 
mendations urged the Bureau and the 
other agencies sponsoring the confer- 


groups of young people. 


ence: (1) to work systematically to 
solve the problem of professional re- 
lationships between police and social 
workers and to press toward formation 
of mechanisms to help those two groups 
reach better understanding ; (2) to take 
leadership in determining how prac- 
tice in providing services to groups of 
hard-to-reach young being 
documented and to make the documents 


available ; 


people is 


and (3) to consider ways of 


testing the effectiveness of such 
services. 
Adoptions 


Representatives of public and private 


adoption agencies, maternity 
councils of social agencies, and hospital 
medical social workers from 17 States 


met in 


homes, 


Washington for 2% days late 
in May for a Conference on Unprotected 
Adoptions called together by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Purpose of the meeting 
was to develop material for use in a 
Statement on the role of the 
worker and agency in adoption. 


social 


The discussants emphasized the fact 
that any adoption involves a series of 
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decisions and the need for special skills 
in helping the child’s natural parent or 
parents, the child, and the adoptive ap- 
plicants. They pointed out that while 
the culmination of the adoption process 
rests with the court, it is preceded by 
many and emotional problems 
calling for the skilled service of social 
workers. 


social 


They designated the social 
agency as the logical meeting ground for 
the various professional judgments 
needed in the adoption process—medi- 
eal, legal, and social—and pointed out 
that it carries a continuing responsibil- 
ity and is accountable to the 


munity. 


com- 


A formal statement based on these 
discussions, will be published by the 
Bureau. 

2 a - 

New York City’s Department of Wel- 
fare has a new adoption program which 
placed its first child in an adoption home 
in January of this year. First public 
program of its kind in the city, it was 
established to supplement the adoption 
efforts of local private agencies and as 
a complement to the foster-home pro- 
gram which the Department has been 
operating since 1949. The latter had 
530 children in care in January, 60 of 
whom were reported to be potentially 
adoptable, the majority of them Protes- 
tant Negro children. Altogether that 
same month the city was paying for 
the care of some 16,000 children in 
foster homes and institutions, most of 
them placed there by private ugencies. 


Health Survey 


About 3,000 householders a month 
are being visited by interviewers to 
for the National 
Health Survey, which is expected to 
provide the facts on health conditions 
throughout the United States to the 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
survey is a continuing project 1nd was 
authorized by the S&4th 


obtain information 


Congress at 
its 2d session. 

The will in- 
clude data on the number, age, 


information collected 
sex, 
and other characteristics of adults and 
children suffering from diseases, in- 
juries, or handicapping conditions; the 
length of time that these persons have 
been prevented from carrying on their 
usual activities; and the amount of 
medical and dental care that they have 


received. 


Statistics will be compiled both for 
the Nation as a whole and for each 
of 11 geographic regions. Data from 
these regions will be grouped by large 
metropolitan areas, other urban areas, 
and rural areas. In addition, statis- 
tics will be compiled separately for 
each of eight metropolitan areas that 
had population of more than 2,000,000 
in 1950: New York, Chicago, Los Ange- 
les, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 

The household interviewing, which 
is being carried on in sample areas in 
every State, is being conducted for 
the Public Health Service by the Bu- 
reau of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Census, 


International 


More trained pediatricians may be- 
come available in a few years for the 
now understaffed maternal and child- 
health programs in countries aided by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). The increase is the goal 
of a decision of the UNICEF Executive 
Board, at a meeting in April, to extend 
its training program to physicians in 
order to help countries establish or 
strengthen departments of pediatrics in 
medical schools. The first allocation 
under the policy was $38,000 to Madras 
Medical College, Madras, India, to help 
this already well-established center for 
pediatric teaching to put greater em- 
phasis on training teachers of pedia- 
trics. Altogether UNICEF expects to 
spend not more than $500,000 on the 
pediatrics-training program. 

At the same meeting the Board al- 
located funds for: 


preventing goiter 
among children in northern India; 
training Uganda village mothers in 


child care; and strengthening training 
and demonstration facilities for the 
care of handicapped children in Indo- 
nesia and Yugoslavia. 

The total allocated at the 
spring meeting was $8,004,800, to aid 
44 health countries. 


For these programs the governments of 


amount 
programs in 35 
the countries to be aided have com- 


mitted $24,510,000, 
the amount 


about three times 
UNICEF. 
Further allocations will be made in the 
fall. 

More than half of the recent UNICEF 
allocation is for control of disease—ma- 


allocated by 


laria, tuberculosis, yaws, and leprosy, 
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including the cost of producing peni 
cillin; about one-fourth is for maternal 
and child-health services, especially in 
rural areas; about a sixth for nutrition 
projects, including drying and pasteuriz 
ing milk. 

The largest single allocation § is 
$1,571,000, to supply insecticides and 
sprayers for the second year of Mexico’s 
Next in 
size is $1,515,000 to provide clinic and 


malaria-eradication campaign. 


hospital equipment, vehicles, and train- 
ing supplies to expand rural health serv- 
ices in India. 

The Fund's Executive Director fore- 
casts that more than 45 million children 
and mothers will be reached with 
UNICEF assistance in 1957, a 50-per- 
cent increase over the number bene- 
fited in 1956. ‘This estimate includes an 
anticipated rise in beneficiaries of anti- 
from 8 million in 1956 


to over 28 million in 1957. 


malaria work 


. . = 

The International Social Service has 
added eight social workers to its staff 
in Austria to interview each of the 2,000 
unaccompanied Hungarian teen-agers 
under 18 there. The purpose will be to 
try to find the best plan for resettlement 
or for helping the youngsters to rejoin 
their parents. Temporary staff is being 
added to the ISS branches in France and 
Italy to carry out a similar program for 
the 700 unaccompanied teen-aged Hun 
garian refugees in those countries. 


Child Development 


Babies previously cared for by con- 
stantly changing institutional personnel 
became more responsive socially when 
one person took over their care as a 
part of two controlled experiments car- 
ried out recently in a Chicago hospital. 
At the beginning of each experiment 
four babies, ranging in age from 5 to 7 
months, who until then had been tended 
under the usual hospital routine by a 
variety of women, were put under the 
sole care of one person, the experi 
menter, for 8 weeks. At the same time 
four other babies, the control group, 
continued under the normal hospital 
routine. An examiner, who was not the 
experimenter, gave each baby 2 battery 
of tests before the experiment began 
and at biweekly intervals during the 
experimental period and the following 
1 weeks. 

The results showed that the babies 
cared for by one person became more 


socially responsive not only to her but 
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also to strangers than did those tended 
by a number of persons. 

However, according to the experi- 
menter, the chief mechanism in this 
change may not have been the care- 
taking per se, but rather “the frequent, 
active, and usually playful interchanges 
of attention between experimenter and 
baby.” 

Carried out by Harriet Lange Rhein- 
gold, the study is reported on in a mono- 
graph, “The Modification of Social Re- 
sponsiveness in Institutional Babies,” 
published by the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Inc., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Child Welfare 


Children in 30 percent more counties 
in the United States had public child- 
welfare srvices available to them in 
1956 than in 1946, according to informa- 
tion received by the Children’s Bureau. 
The number of workers employed full 
time in professional positions in public 
child-welfare programs throughout the 
country increased by 82 percent between 
1946 and 1956. Twenty-eight percent 
of all public child-welfare employees in 
1955 had full professional training in 
social work; in 1950 only 19 percent had 
such training. 


Public welfare agencies were provid- 
ing child-welfare casework services to 
295,678 children on December 31, 1956, 
according to reports from State depart- 
ments of public welfare. The largest 
proportion of these children (44 per- 
cent) were 


living in foster-family 


homes; the next largest (40 percent), 
in the homes of parents or relatives. 
The rest were living in public or pri- 
vate institutions, maternity 


hoarding schools, or hospitals, or had 


homes, 


independent living arrangements. 
es = 

Staff losses of professional employees 
in child-welfare and voluntary family- 
service agencies are being studied by 
the Children’s Bureau in collaboration 
with the Child Welfare League of 
America and the Family Service As- 
sociation of America. The informa- 
tion-gathering phase of the study began 
on May 1, 1957, and will extend through 
April 30, 1958. During this period 
whenever a professional staff member 
resigns from an agency, the employer 
and the employee fill out different ques 
tionnaires, each giving the reasons for 


the employee's resignation and informa 


tion on his education, work record, 

and new employment. The employee 

is asked whether or not he intends to 
return to social work. 
a - o 

Florida’s State Welfare 


cently established a five-member ad- 


Soard re- 


visory committee of juvenile-court 


judges. It consists of two judges from 


counties having juvenile 


courts, two who also serve as county 


separate 


judges, and the president of the Florida 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. The 
committee is to last for 2 years, after 
which the State welfare board will de- 
termine whether it should be continued, 
It is to meet 3 or 4 times a year, with 
Federal child-welfare-services funds he- 
ing used for transportation costs. and 
per diem pay. 


Research 


The University of Michigan is cur- 
rently carrying on 14 research projects 
financed by funds appropriated by the 
State legislature, 5 of them directly 
concerned with children. 

One project is collecting data on in- 
dividual differences among severely re- 
tarded children, in an effort to reach 
the kind of understanding of such dif- 
ferences which can lead to: (1) the 
provision of a wider range of learning 
experiences for such children; (2) a re- 
duction of the number of children re- 
ceiving or awaiting State care for this 
type of handicap; and (3) a clearer 
distinction between children who need 
institutional care and those who can 
be prepared to take their place in the 
community. 

In another project research workers 
are studying the value of camp ex- 
perience to emotionally disturbed 
children. 

In another the university, in col- 
laboration with the State department 
of social welfare, is studying ways of 
funds 
under the aid-to-dependent children pro- 


motivating families receiving 
gram to improve their daily living and 
become more self-sustaining. An _ in- 
service training program to help ADC 
workers develop this kind of motivation 
in families is being evaluated as part 
of the project. 
In a project concerned with con- 


genital hypothyroidism (cretinism), 
the university is working on problems 
related to this defect in the fetus and 
newborn. The hope is to find ways of 


recognizing the condition in infants im- 
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mediately after birth, so that treat- 
ment can be begun at a time when it 
can be effective. 

In another project research workers 
are constructing tests to distinguish 


children with aphasia from children 
whose language retardation is caused 
hy emotional disturbance, brain injury, 
thyroid deficiency or mental deficiency. 

The university plans to add a number 
of new projects during this fiscal year, 
includine research on such subjects as 
the relation between juvenile delin- 
quency and school dropouts; moral 


values among adolescents; oxygen 
needs of newborn babies; conservation 
and development of talented  high- 
school graduates: and growth and de- 


velopment of gifted children. 


Maternity Care 


Faced with the fact that the inci 
dence of prematurity and the neonatal 
and maternal mortality in California’s 
county hospitals have been much higher 
than in its private hospitals, the State 
department of health, on the recom- 
mendation of the State advisory com- 
mittee on maternal and child health, 
is taking a number of measures toward 
improving prenatal care for women de- 
livered in county hospitals. 

A statewide study of the prenatal 
care given such women by local health 
departments and county hospitals, 
made in 1954-56 by the State depart- 
ment of health and the State conference 
of local health officers, showed that 
much of the care fell short of criteria 
for good care and that the policies con- 
cerning eligibility for prenatal care at 
public expense varied widely, were 
sometimes unfair, and often were not 
set forth in written form. 

The State advisory committee, which 
represents many of California’s public 
and voluntary organizations and agen- 
cies, recently reviewed the study find- 
ings and made a number of recommen- 
dations, including the following: 

1. That the State department of pub- 

lic health, in cooperation with the 
groups represented on the advisory 
committee, develop standards and ree 
ommendations for good prenatal care 
end that it provide consultant teams 
to help local departments that wish to 
improve their services, 

2. That all policies concerning eligi- 

bility for prenatal care at public 
expense be made known to the com- 
munities and 


professional personne! 
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serving the families concerned, and 
that consideration be given to develop- 
ing statewide basic policies concerning 
eligibility for such care and for hos- 
pitalizing women with complications 

of pregnancy. 
3. That local 
find out 


health departments 
if they do not know 
the extent of deficiency in the prenatal 
care given in their communities, and 
the reasons why certain mothers do 
not seek, or do not obtain, adequate 
care; and that the local departments 
use this information in planning im- 
provement of the service. 

The State department of health 
points out that the lack of prenatal 
care given to low-income mothers is a 
serious public-health problem. In 1955, 
the department reports, the prema- 
turity rate in the county hospitals was 
50 percent higher than that in the pri- 
vate hospitals; also that the neonatal 
death rate among infants born in the 
county hospitals was 60 percent higher 
than the rate in the private hospitals, 
and the maternal death rate was 200 
percent higher. 


Vital Statistics 


Information from the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
indicates : 

The maternal mortality rate (esti- 
mated) reached a new low in 195G—3.8 
deaths per 10,000 live births—a reduc- 
tion of 76 percent from the rate for 
1946. An estimated 1570 women died 
in 1956 from causes connected with 
childbearing. 

The United States birth rate for 
the first 4 months of 1957 was 24.2 per 
1,000 population, a rate slightly higher 
than the rate for the corresponding 
months of 1956. In 1956 births exceeded 
{ million for the third year in succes- 
sion. From 1950 through 1956 about 
27%, million babies were born—sub- 
stantially more than were born in the 
decade 1930-39 and almost as many as 
in 1940-49. 

Marriages in the United States in 
1956 amounted to 1,569,000, or 9.4 per 
1,000 population, according to a pro 
visional estimate; the rave for 1955 
Was 9.5. 

The provisional estimate of the num- 
ber of divorces in 1956, 377,000, was 
practically the same as in 1955; the 
rate in each year was 2.5 per 1,000 
population. 

The 1955 death rate for children 1-14 


years of age, 69.6 deaths per 100,000 
children, was 4 percent lower than the 
1954 rate. The rate from accidents was 
24.1 per 100,000 ; from cancer, 8.3; from 
influenza and pneumonia, 6.5; from con- 
genital malformations, 5.8. 

. - . 

The perinatal mortality rate for the 
United States was reduced by 11 per- 
cent during the 5-year period 1949-54, 
according to estimates by the Children’s 
Bureau based on information collected 
by NOVS. “Perinatal mortality,” as 
the term is used here, includes fetal 
deaths before or during birth in preg- 
nancies of 20 or more weeks duration 
and deaths of infants within 28 days 
following birth. 

The United States rate for 1954 was 
35.9 perinatal deaths per 1,000 births 
(live and still). Reduction in the rate 
during that 5-year period was about the 
same for white and nonwhite infants, 
but the rate continued to be higher for 
the nonwhite. In 1954 the rate for 
the white group was 32.8; for the non- 
white, 54.3. 

In 1954 among the 11 United States 
cities having 20,000 or more live births, 
Los Angeles and Chicago had the low- 
est perinatal mortality rates, 34.0 and 
35.5: Pittsburgh’s rate was. slightly 
higher than the rate for the country as 
a whole, 36.4: and eight cities had rates 
considerably higher—-Houston, Balti- 
more, Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and New York. 


Facts and Figures 


Of the more than 190,000 physicians 
in active practice listed in the 1956 
American Medical Directory 3.7 per- 
cent limit their practice to obstetrics or 
gynecology, or both, and 3.4 percent 
limit theirs to pediatrics. Somewhat 
more than half of the former group are 
certified by the American Board of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and more 
than two-thirds of the latter by the 
American Board of Pediatrics. One- 
third of all the physicians listed are 
general practioners. 

. e 

Twelve percent of the drug addicts 
in the United States are under 21 years 
old, according to an estimate by the 
Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. Department 
of the Treasury, based on reports re 
ceived during the calendar yeurs 1953 
1954, 1955, and 1956. Of the 35,835 
addicts reported, 4,403 were under the 


uge of 21, 
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READERS EXCHANGE 


MARKOFF: School drop-outs 

I concur heartily with the principle 
in Sol Markoff’s article, “Youth and 
Work” (CHILDREN, Mare h-April 
1957) that an appropriate work ex- 
perience can be a positive factor in the 
healthy development of the teen-age 
boy and girl, and with the frank con- 
cession that child-labor laws “. . . can 
and should be reviewed periodically and, 
if necessary, changed to meet the needs 
of the present in line with... our 
ever-expanding knowledge about what 
young people require for wholesome de- 
velopment.” 

We here at the New York City Youth 
Board were disappointed that Mr. Mark- 
off’s article did not deal more deeply 
with the special employment prob- 
lems of the school “drop-outs.” Also, 
while we would agree that employ- 
ment, either part or full time, “will 
not perform miracles” nor “. . . ‘cure’ 
the juvenile delinquent,” we think it is 
misleading to give the impression that 
there may not be some correlation be- 
tween adolescent idleness and delin 
quency. 

Recently the New York City Youth 
Board created a committee on jobs and 
rehabilitation for youth and asked that 
it address itself to the vocational-coun- 
seling, job-placement, and training 
needs of “hard-to-place” youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years and the 
working out of a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated plan for providing adequate servy- 
ices to this group. 

By “hard-to-place” is meant the post 
adolescent or young adult whose ag- 
gressive and restless behavior may be 
expressed in overt asocial or antisocial 
behavior and whose background and en- 
vironment show evidence of high social 
pathology. Although young people of 
this type have usually had little formal 
education, training, or special skills, 
they are by no means all intellectually 
limited or retarded. However, they 
usually find it hard to relate to author- 
ity and consequently rarely last more 
than a few weeks on any job. There 
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are few adequate job or training op- 
portunities for them. 

The committee has involved the co- 
operation of the vocational-counseling 
agencies, public and private employ- 
ment agencies, minority-group organi- 
zations, and representatives of major 
trade unions and business concerns in 
New York City. Through its various 
subcommittees it has been exploring the 
extent to which impending military 
service affects the attitudes and plans 
of such young people; and has also been 
concerning itself with those parts of 
the child-labor and school-attendance 
laws which most affect the job place- 
ability and work opportunities avail- 
able to the “hard-to-place” group. 

Presently the committee is working 
on two project proposals. One would 
provide for a special mobile vocational- 
counseling and job-placement unit for 
out-of-school youngsters in high-delin- 
quency areas of the city. The second 
envisions the establishment in the sec- 
ondary schools of a special 2-year pre- 
employment instruction course for po- 


” 


tential “drop-outs. 


Ralph W. Whelan 
Erecutive Director, New York City 
Youth Board 


SENN: Objective tools needed 


Dr. Senn points out that current re- 
search on child development tends to- 
ward study of the biological equipment 
of the newborn and of broad social sub- 
cultural influences. (“Fads and Facts 
as the Bases of Child-Care Practices,” 
by Milton J. E. Senn, CHILDREN, 
March-April 1957.) Indeed, the child 
as a complex biologie system in a com- 
plex field of forces is rapidly becoming 
a prominent theoretical model. The 
consequence is an emphasis on individ- 
uality. This view contrasts sharply 
with the “nickel-in-the-slot” concept of 
child behavior still prevalent in some 
psychological camps and the hydraulic 
concepts of some of the older psycho- 
analytic schools. Both of these ways 
of considering the child oversold the 
idea of similarity and regularity of 
pattern from child to child. 


Because of current emphases on in- 
dividuality, and on unpredictability, are 
we getting ourselves into an untenable 
position with respect to both prediction 
and treatment or guidance? Here, too, 
we may be intellectually subject to the 
fashions of an unsure age, beset by the 
insecurities of a world shaken to its 
foundation morally, and spiritually. 

Perhaps it should not be surprising 
that folklore still plays a prominent 
part in our popular literature. The 
entire field of scientific child study is 
scarcely a half century old; yet within 
a generation the education of children 
has been completely remade by the in- 
telligence test and the concept of in- 
dividuality to which it led. 

In personality study we have as yet 
not fashioned the instruments to ob- 
jectify our concepts. Consequently we 
talk much in terms which have no pre- 
cise referents. The world of parents- 
in-action is not helped much by such 
terms. Teachers as well as parents 
thus fall back on folklore, which after 
all has a strong empirical, pragmatic 
core. As social scientists develop con- 
cepts which can be related to objective 
tools, the literature of application will 
pick them up and put them to use. 

Dale B. Harris 
Director, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota 


HOFSTEIN: Confusing to novitiates 
In Saul Hofstein’s able article on 
“Social Factors in Assessing Treat- 
ability in Child Guidance” (CHIL- 
DREN, March-April 1957), the needy 
child is seen as the center of such an 
intricate network of relationships that 
one wonders how any disentanglement 
can take place. That children do get 
help in their various kinds of dysfune- 
tioning is a tribute to the skill of those 
who work with the threads. The par- 
ents of these children, if they read this 
article, might feel discouraged and 
wonder if the child remains an entity 
in this mesh of concepts and services. 
To know the complexities of mental- 

health service is important for the so- 
phisticated practitioner. For the novi- 
tiate in the field, as well as for the 
parent, there is need for reassurance 
that in spite of the web, the child does 
not get lost. 

Helen Ross 

Survey of Psychoanalytic Educa- 

tion, New York 
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SOME U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Publications for which prices are quoted are for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


mm 


Orders should be accompanied by cash, check, or money order. 


Twenty-five percent discount on quantities of 100 or more. 


THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR 
SUMMER CAMPS AND SIMILAR 
CHILD-CARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Marketing 1957. 6 
pp. Single available from 
Agricultural Marketing Service with- 
out charge. 


Service. 


copies 


Addressed mainly to sponsors of non- 
profit camps and child-care institutions, 
this folder describes the special milk 
program that the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service administers, and tells, for 
each State, where sponsors should ap- 
ply in order to take part in the program. 


BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
UNDER SIMULATED REFRIGER- 
ATOR ENTRAPMENT; a study of 
children’s reaction to and ability to 
use mechanical devices provided for 
their safety. 
Bureau and 


Prepared by Children’s 

National Bureau of 
Standards with the cooperation of 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. Department of 
merce, National Bureau of Standards. 
1957. 20 pp. Single copies from the 
National Bureau of Standards with- 
out charge. 


Com- 


This publication reports on a 90-day 
study made as part of an effort to de- 


velop standards for a device to enable 
a young child trapped in a refrigerator 
to release himself. The investigators 
used a playhouse the size of a refrigera- 
tor for studying the behavior of each 
of 201 children when closed in. The 
behavior varied widely, but more chil- 
dren pushed at the door than did any- 
thing else, and when the door was of 
a push type such efforts were often 
successful. All the children were be- 
tween 2 and 5 years of age. 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES: how 
they help children and their parents. 
Health, 
and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
CB 
Pp. 


Department of Education, 


Bureau. 
1957. 94 


Children’s 
No. 359, 


istration, 
Publication 
35 cents. 
This publication is 
fully in the present 
DREN, pages 152-154. 


described more 
issue of CHIL- 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
AT THE MID-DECADE: 
highlights of 


statistical 
children receiving 
physician’s services under the crip- 
program in 1955. 
of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 


pled children’s 


Department 


istration, Children’s Bureau. CB 
Statistical Series No. 35. 1957. 16 
pp. Single available 
the Bureau without charge. 


copies from 


This bulletin shows graphically the 
rise between 19387 and 1955 in the num- 
ber of children State- 
Federal crippled programs 


under 
children’s 


served 


and the rate served per 1,000 children 
in the United States. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
SERVICES IN 1955. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social 


Security Administration, 


Children’s Bureau. CB Statistical 
Series No. 38. 1957. 15 pp. Single 
copies available from the Bureau 


without charge. 


Little change between 1954 and 1955 
occurred in the volume of health serv- 
ices for mothers and children, accord- 
ing to this report. One type of service 
that rose to a new high level was pub- 
lic-health Other 


services reported include medical serv- 


nursing. types of 
ices, dental inspections, immunizations, 


midwife supervision, and classes for 


parents. 
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